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GLOSSARY 

In  an  attempt  to  better  convey  the  subtleties  of  names  and  groupings  to 
be  discussed,  I  have  established  the  following  list  of  terms  for  this  thesis.  They 
will  be  employed  throughout  the  paper  with  two  goals  in  mind:  The  broadening 
of  the  types  and  number  of  audiences  that  were  present  in  Paul's  day,  and  the 
elimination  of  anachronistic  titles.  These  titles  stem  from  three  main 
categories:  ethnic  origins  (Jewish  or  Gentile),  relation  to  the  law  (follow  or  do 
not  follow  the  Mosaic  law  after  the  advent  of  Christ),  and  Christ-believer  or 
non-believer.  Therefore,  one  may  be  a  Jewish,  law-following,  non-believer.  Or, 
like  Paul,  one  may  be  a  Jewish,  non-law  following,  Christ-believer.  Below  are 
the  individual  definitions  for  each  group. 

Christians  (or  Christ-believers):  The  term  "Christian"  is  anachronistic  in  the 
context  of  this  paper  because  Paul  would  not  have  thought  of  Christ- 
believing  Jews  (or  Gentiles)  as  a  separate  group.  In  light  of  the  three 
categories  discussed  above,  "Christ-believers"  will  be  identified  in  three 
separate  groupings:  Observant  Christians,  Gentile  believers,  or  Gentile 
Jews  (described  below). 

Jews  (or  Jewish  believers):  The  identification  of  "Jews"  in  this  paper  will  refer 
to  people  who  were  part  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  did  not  accept  Jesus  as 
the  Christ. 

Observant  Christians  (or  Jewish  Christians):  A  modern  name  applied  to  Jews 
who  accepted  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  with  "observant"  referring  to  their 
continued  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law  (in  whole  or  in  part).  This  term 
was  derived  from  Introduction  to  New  Testament  (Course),  Lawrence 
Wills,  Instructor. 

Gentile  believers  or  Gentile  Christ-believers:  Gentiles  (non-Jews)  who  accepted 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and  worshipped  in  the  community  to  which  Paul  is 
writing. 

Gentile  Jewish  Converts  or  simply  "Gentile  Jews":  The  presence  of  "Gentile 
Jews",  which  is  an  original  term  developed  to  organize  my  thoughts  for 
this  paper,  can  be  considered  a  relatively  small  subgroup  of  the 
community  in  Rome.  That  is  to  say  that  they  were  present  in  Diaspora 
synagogues,  and  were  eventually  received/converted  into  Judaism. 
These  believers,  who  may  be  the  same  as  the  "God-fearers"  referenced  in 
"Acts",  should  be  considered  "first  generation  Jews"  (i.e.-  new  converts  to 
Judaism)  who  may  or  may  not  have  worshipped  with  the  Gentile 
Christians  and  Observant  Jews  in  the  community  of  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 
1.1  Paul  and  the  Law:  What  is  the  issue? 

Did  Paul  believe  that  Jews  needed  to  proclaim  Jesus  as  the  Christ  in  order  to  be 
saved?  Did  the  law  end  after  Christ?  For  Jews?  For  Gentiles?  For  all?  How  is  the 
audience  important  in  understanding  Paul's  words?  These  are  the  types  of  questions  that 
drive  my  desire  to  re-interpret  Paul's  statements  anew  for  the  21st  century. 

Why  the  epistle  to  the  Romans?  This  letter  of  Paul  is  considered  by  many  (lay  and 
ordained,  scholarly  and  casual  readers  alike)  to  be  of  singular  importance  in  viewing 
doctrinal  statements  in  the  early  Church.  In  addition,  since  it  was  written  toward  the  end 
of  Paul's  life — likely  his  last  extant  letter— most  scholars  define  it  as  his  most  matured 
theological  reasoning.  From  a  pastoral  perspective,  it  is  the  second  most  commonly  heard 
Pauline  epistle  in  the  Episcopal,  Catholic,  and  Revised  lectionaries,  read  as  many  as  23 
times  on  Sunday  mornings1.  Thus,  readers  have  linked  Romans  with  Paul  and  his 
statements  about  the  law. 

Why  choose  Romans  9-11?  Among  all  of  the  canonical  letters  of  Paul,  Romans  is 
unique  because  of  these  three  chapters.  They  represent  the  only  prolonged  discussion  of 
the  relationship  between  God  and  Israel  anywhere  in  the  New  Testament.  Traditional 
interpreters  have  considered  this  section  to  be  Paul's  expression  of  a  "rejection- 
replacement"  of  Christians  over  Jews.  In  this  thesis,  I  hope  to  negate  this  traditional 
perspective  in  light  of  scholarly  investigation  of  Romans  since  the  1960*s,  beginning  with 


Passages  from  Romans  are  also  read  during  Baptisms  and  other  services  throughout  the  liturgical  year. 
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Krister  Stendahl  and  continuing  with  scholars  such  as  Stanley  K.  Stowers,  J.C.  Beker, 
Daniel  Boyarin,  Lloyd  Gaston,  and  most  recently,  John  G.  Gager. 

These  scholars,  who  have  been  described  (in  varying  levels)  as  members  of  the 
"New  View/Perspective  on  Paul,"  have  contributed  much  to  the  understanding  of  Paul's 
words  in  recent  decades.  Their  perspectives  will  be  introduced  later  in  the  paper, 
following  the  traditional  exegetical  interpretations  of  Romans.  Through  bringing  these 
two  perspectives  into  dialogue,  I  intend  to  offer  additional  insights,  perspectives  and 
suggestions  to  help  interpret  and  rediscover  the  Apostle's  original  meaning  in  light  of  his 
role  as  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  writing  to  the  Gentiles,  with  a  belief  in  a  pre-existent 
plan  of  God  for  the  Gentiles. 


1.2  Paul  and  the  Law:  What  is  at  Stake? 

It  needs  to  be  asked  from  the  beginning,  "What  is  at  stake  here?"  What  useful 
result  can  come  from  a  re-examination  of  these  three  chapters?  After  all,  we  are  in  the 
21st  century,  nearly  2,000  years  since  Paul's  epistle  was  first  penned.  How  can  these  old 
words  (let  alone  their  re-interpretation)  have  any  power  for  us  today?  Moreover,  more 
than  50  years  have  passed  since  the  horrific  events  of  the  Holocaust.  The  Christian 
community  has  learned  its  mistake,  and  no  longer  wishes  ill  toward  Jews.  We  have 
mutual  respect  and  affirmation  of  one  another.  As  wonderful  as  this  may  sound,  I'm 
afraid  that  it  simply  doesn't  ring  true. 

In  a  recent  public  statement  following  a  March  2002  meeting  between  The 
National  Council  of  Synagogues  (NSA)  and  The  [Catholic]  Bishops  Committee  for 


Ecumenical  and  Interreligious  Affairs  (BCEIA) ",  we  find  how  close  to  the  surface  lay 
negative  feelings  about  Jews  and  the  Law.  The  initial  statement  gives  us  reason  to  hope, 
declaring,  "it  is  theologically  unacceptable  to  target  Jews  for  evangelization.*'  However,  a 
report  in  the  Boston  Globe"  points  to  the  reality  that,  "the  declaration  puts  the  Catholic 
Church  at  odds  with  evangelical  Protestants,  particularly  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention...  [which]  declared,  'we  direct  our  energies  and  resources  toward  the 
proclamation  of  the  gospel  to  the  Jewish  people.'"   This  issue  is  particularly  relevant  to 
modern  Jewish-Christian  dialogue  and  Christian  evangelization.  That  is  part  of  what  is  at 
stake  in  re-interpreting  Romans  9-11. 

How  will  Christians  ever  claim  that  our  Jewish  sisters  and  brothers  are  equal  in 
God's  eyes  if  we  cling  to  the  traditional  view  that  Romans  9-1 1  speaks  of  the  end  of  the 
law  and  the  replacement  of  Jews  (in  the  relationship  with  God)  in  favor  of  "Christians"? 
How  can  there  be  a  sense  of  equality  when  interpreters,  scholars,  and  preachers  all 
interpret  Christians  as  the  "new  Israel"?  And  how  can  Christians  proclaim  equality  and 
validity  when  we  continue  to  read  Paul's  words  from  our  perspective  rather  than  that  of 
the  author  and  the  original  audience? 

1.3  Intentions,  Assumptions,  and  Limitations  for  this  research. 


2  Consultation  of  The  National  Council  of  Synagogues  and  The  Bishops  Committee  for  Ecumenical  and 
Interreligious  Affairs,  USCCB,  "Covenant  and  Mission,"  Reflections  on  Covenant  and  Mission,  August  12, 
2002,  <wvvrvv/.bc.edu/bc_org/research/cjl/Documents/ncs_usccbl 20802. htm>  (Accessed  August  13,  2002). 

3  Michael  Paulson.  "Catholics  reject  evangelization  of  Jews,"  The  Boston  Globe,  August  12,  2002, 
<http://ww\v. boston. com/dailyglobe2/225/metro/Catholics_reject_evangelization_of_Jews+.shtml>  Note- 
this  link  is  no  longer  available,  but  the  article  can  be  found  by  accessing 
http://www.angelfire.com/ky/dodone/CREJ.html  (Accessed  August  13,  2002). 
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1.3.1     Assumptions  for  this  thesis. 

a.  Paul  wrote  much,  if  not  all,  of  his  "theological"  statements  and  arguments  in 
response  to  a  problem  or  occasion  (i.e.  it  was  mainly  '"occasioned  theology"). 

b.  Thus,  in  order  to  understand  Paul  (and  Pauline  theology),  it  is  necessary  to  remain 
within  the  undisputed  letters  of  Paul  (in  likely  chronological  order:  1 
Thessalonians,  Philippians,  Philemon,  Galatians,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  and 
Romans) 5.  Similarly,  the  material  in  "Luke-Acts"  is  removed  from  the  person  of 
Paul  by  time  and  authorship,  and  thus  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  gather  accurate 
insights  into  the  person  of  Paul  or  into  his  theological  claims  and  assertions. 

c.  I  also  write  this  thesis  with  the  assumption  that  the  letter  to  the  Romans  is  NOT 
authoritative  for  Paul  as  a  whole.  As  in  the  first  assumption,  Romans  is  no 
different  from  Paul's  other  letters,  in  that  it  is  "occasioned":  and  therefore  it 
demands  scrutiny  to  determine  the  specific  audience,  the  specific  place,  the 
specific  event  or  situation  for  his  writing  (i.e.  "occasion"),  his  stated  goals  (in  the 
letter)  and  his  unstated  (i.e.  hidden)  reasons  for  writing  the  letter. 

d.  "The  law"  in  this  thesis  will  refer  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  although  the  author 
understands  that  the  word  has  numerous  definitions  within  the  OT  and  NT 
Scriptures.  It  will  be  my  belief  that  Paul's  epistolary  use  of  the  law,  as  E.P. 
Sanders  argues  well,  surrounds  three  central  components:  circumcision,  dietary 
issues,  and  the  observance  of  days.  For  this  reason,  I  define  my  use  of  "the  law" 
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It  is  notable  that  the  Southern  Baptists  compose  the  largest  protestant  denomination  in  the  United  States. 
5 1  am  aware  of  scholarship  that  rightly  claims  how  parts  of  the  "authentic"  letters  are  likely  later 
interpolations,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  II  Corinthians,  parts  of  multiple  letters  sown  together.  Modern  scholars 
agree  that  Romans  9-1 1  (the  focus  for  my  thesis)  is  authentic  and  original  to  Romans. 
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throughout  this  paper  as  the  Mosaic  Law  (generally)  and  these  three  aspects  of  the 
law  (specifically). 


1.3.2     Limitations  of  studying  Paul. 

I  do  not  plan  to  expand  Pauline  theology  into  a  "universalist  theology"  (i.e.  that 
"all  are  saved"  in  Paul's  mind).  Rather,  it  is  my  contention  that  Paul  believed  that  there 
was  a  "True  Israel*'  made  up  of  those  saved  "out  of  pistis  (that  is,  some  Jews)"  and 
"through pistis"  (that  is,  some  Gentiles)6. 

There  is  also  a  limitation  in  that  Pauline  theology  is  not  the  same  as 
"Christianity."  Paul  wrote  of  competing  theologies  in  his  day  in  Jerusalem  (e.g.  the 
"acknowledged  pillars"  of  Jerusalem,  such  as  Peter  and  James)  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
Diaspora  (such  as  the  Judaizers,  etc.).  As  such,  we  need  to  consider  Paul's  writings  and 
teachings  to  be  uniquely  "Pauline"  without  attaching  Christian  theology  (as  a  whole- 
either  1st  century  or  21st  century)  to  his  statements. 

Lastly,  I  don't  believe  that  reinterpreting  Paul's  words  in  Romans  about  the  Law 
can  erase  the  very  real  atrocities  that  have  occurred  through  the  past  misuse  and  abuse 
stemming  from  misinterpretation.  That  would  not  be  my  goal,  nor  should  it  be  a  goal  for 
anyone  who  takes  historical  events  and  realities  seriously. 


1.3.3     Intentions  of  the  thesis. 


E.P.  Sanders  calls  this  mixed  group  of  people  the  "Third  Race"  (see  Paul,  the  Law,  and  the  Jewish 
People,  171-179. 
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As  an  Asian-Indian  American,  I  view  "multiple  ethnic  centers"  from  a  less 
restrictive  perspective  than  some  other  writers.  I  can  be  both  an  American  and  an  Indian. 
On  that  note,  I  have  been  influenced  by  the  Sri  Lankan  biblical  scholar  R.S. 
Sugirtharajah's  discussion  of  a  "dialogical  approach"    to  understanding  Paul's  call  as  a 

Q 

"transformation."  In  this  regard,  I  have  escaped  the  traditional  view  of  Paul's  Damascus 
experience  as  a  "conversion"  to  Christianity. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  thesis,  I  will  maintain  a  Paul  who  is  Jewish  and  a  believer 
of  Jesus  as  Christ.  As  I  described  in  the  glossary.  I  define  Paul  as  a  Jewish,  non-law 
following,  Christ-believer. 

By  upholding  the  legitimacy  of  God's  unbroken  connection  to  the  Jewish  people 
through  the  law,  and  the  rightful  adherence  of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  law  since  the 
advent  of  Jesus  Christ  (neither  of  which  the  Jewish  people  need  permission  to  have, 
either  from  me  or  from  any  theologian  or  scholar),  I  believe  that  the  relationship  between 
Jews  and  Christians  can  be  reclaimed  in  this  century  after  a  long  interlude  since  the 
earliest  believers,  who  saw  little  distinction. 

My  research  has  taken  me  in  numerous  unforeseen  and  exciting  directions,  and  I 
hope  it  will  invite  readers  of  this  thesis  to  take  their  own  journeys  in  re-interpreting  Paul 
through  the  emerging  "new  view"  of  Paul;  or  perhaps  some  "newer"  view  that  is  still  in 
the  making. 


R.S.  Sugirtharajah  (ed.),  Voices  from  the  Margin:  Interpreting  the  Bible  in  the  Third  World,  New  Edition. 
(Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis,  1995),  310-313. 

Q 

However,  I  disagree  with  Sugirtharajah  that  this  "transformed"  Paul  wouldn't  consider  using  his  former 
zealousness  in  arguing  with  elements  inside  and  outside  of  the  Jesus  movement.  See  sect.  4.2  below. 

I  was  introduced  to  the  notion  of  "call"  vs.  conversion  in  Krister  Stendahl's  work,  which  will  be  discussed 
later. 
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1.4    Background  scholarship  concerning  Paul  and  the  Law. 

The  20    century  has  seen  Pauline  scholars  who  argue  that  Paul  viewed  the  law  as 
invalid  (ended)  for  believers  after  Christ.  For  example,  H.J.  Schoeps'  perspective  focuses 
on  the  Pharisaic  (later  Rabbinic)  concept  that  Paul  views  the  end  of  the  law  since  he  had 
entered  into  the  "messianic  age."  Also  from  that  school  of  thought,  F.F.  Bruce  relies  on 
the  notion  that  "the  Spirit  takes  the  place  of  the  law  in  the  life  of  the  Christian...  Now  that 
Christ  has  come  there  is  no  more  place  for  law  in  man's  approach  to  God."  Bruce' s  work, 
however,  is  dependent  upon  the  great  Romans  scholar  Ernst  Kasemann,  who  wrote  in  his 
commentary  that,  "The  presence  of  the  risen  Lord  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  takes  the 
place  of  the  Torah  of  Moses."1 

Other  modern  Pauline  scholars  have  argued  that  Paul  viewed  a  continuity  of  the 
law.  The  most  notable  advocates  for  this  perspective  include  Robert  Badenas  and  C.B. 
Cranfield.  For  example,  Badenas  wrote  an  entire  book  about  the  meaning  of  "telos"  in 
Rom.  10:4.n  From  his  research,  Badenas  concludes  that  telos  in  this  integral  verse  should 
be  translated  "goal"  and  that  "Rom  10:4  means  that  the  Torah,  in  its  promise  of 
righteousness  to  whoever  believes,  pointed  to  Christ." 

However,  in  spite  of  their  advocacy  that  the  law  continues,  these  scholars  have 
stopped  short  of  separating  Christ  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  law  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike. 
Cranfield  writes  that  Christ  is  "the  goal"  of  the  law  since,  "he  is  the  only  one  who  fully 


H.  J.  Schoeps.  Paul:  The  Theology  of  the  Apostle  in  the  Light  of  Jewish  Histoiy  (London:  Lutterworth, 
1961),  173;  Brice  Martin,  Christ  and  the  Law  in  Paul  (Leiden,  Netherlands:  E.J.  Brill,  1989),  57;  Here, 
Martin  is  summarizing  the  viewpoint  of  Bruce  cf.  F.F.  Bruce,  Paul:  Apostle  of  the  Heart  Set  Free  (Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1977),  191;  Ernst  Kasemann,  Commentary  on  Romans  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
1980),  210. 
11  See  Works  Consulted  list. 


obeys  the  law  (Phil.  2:8,  Rom  5:19)"  and,  "he  is  the  fulfillment,  meaning,  and  substance 
of  the  ceremonies  contained  in  the  law."13  Similarly,  Badenas  asserts  that,  "'Because  the 
Jews  did  not  see  Christ  as  the  goal  of  the  law  they  stumbled  over  him  and  kept  on  running 
in  the  wrong  direction."14  Therefore,  it  is  critical  to  note  how  the  "fulfilling"  aspect 
remains  part  of  the  "law  as  valid"  scholarship  of  Paul  and  the  Law.  Does,  however,  such 
an  interpretation  allow  the  true  context  to  remain? 

Within  the  past  two  decades,  E.P  Sanders  has  written  much  about  Judaism  and 
Paul  in  the  first  century.  Through  his  research,  Pauline  studies  have  reached  a  higher 
level  of  understanding  with  respect  to  covenant  history  in  Judaism  as  it  was  perceived 
among  Jews  in  Paul's  time.  His  most  widely  recognized  contribution  to  the  field  came 
through  his  development  of  the  concept  of  "Covenantal  Nomism."  By  this  term, 
"covenant"  stands  for  God's  grace  in  election  ("getting  in")  and  nomism  (from  the  Greek 
word  for  law,  "nomos")  stands  for  the  requirement  of  obedience  to  the  law  in  order  to 
"stay  in."  This  important  concept  of  understanding  covenant  in  Judaism  depends  upon 
three  main  moves:  The  election  of  the  people  by  God,  the  giving  of  the  law  and 
obedience  to  it,  and  the  idea  of  God's  subsequent  rewarding  of  obedience  and  punishing 
of  disobedience15. 

As  Sanders  explains  in  his  work  Paul  and  Palestinian  Judaism,  the  Judaism  of 
Paul's  time  was  not  a  theology  of  "works-righteousness,"  but  rather  an  intentional  effort 


12  Martin,  65. 

13  Martin,  59-60. 

14  Martin,  64. 

E.P.  Sanders,  Judaism:  Practice  and  Belief  63  BCE-66CE  (Harrisburg:  Trinity  Press  International,  1992), 
262-275.  Sanders'  description  of  "Covenantal  Nomism",  as  it  is  presented  here,  stems  from  his  reflections 
nearly  15  years  after  his  initial  positing  of  the  concept  in  Paul  and  Palestinian  Judaism  In  1977. 


to  obey  the  commandments  (as  much  as  possible).  This  theory'  is  picked  up  in  Brad 
Young's  book,  Paul  the  Jewish  Theologian,16  which  locates  the  second  component  of 
covenantal  nomism  in  the  concept  of  Jews  having  an  "intention  and  effort*"  to  be  obedient 
to  the  law.  The  emphasis  here  upon  Israel's  intention  shows  the  human  limits  of  fulfilling 
the  law,  and  it  rescues  us  from  the  pit  of  viewing  Paul's  Judaism  as  somehow  "legalistic," 
a  term  which  Sanders  strongly  refutes. 


1.4.1  The  Consistent  Theme  of  Pauline  Inconsistency. 

Anti-Israel: 

•  "All  who  rely  on  works  of  the  law  are  under  a  curse"  (Galatians  3:10). 

•  "No  one  is  justified  before  God  by  the  law"  (Galatians  3:1 1). 

•  "For  [some  manuscripts  add  'in  Christ  Jesus']  neither  circumcision  counts  for 
anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creation  is  everything!"  (Galatians  6:15). 

•  "No  human  being  will  be  justified  in  his  [God's]  sight  by  works  of  the  law,  since 
through  the  law  comes  knowledge  of  sin"  (Romans  3:20). 

•  "Israel,  who  pursued  righteousness  based  on  the  law,  did  not  succeed  in  fulfilling 
that  law"  (Romans  9:31). 

•  "But  their  minds  were  hardened.  Indeed,  for  to  this  day,  when  they  read  the  old 
covenant,  that  same  veil  is  still  there,  because  only  through  Christ  is  it  taken 
away.  Yes,  to  this  day,  whenever  Moses  is  read  a  veil  lies  over  their  minds"  (2 
Corinthians  3:14-15). 

Pro-Israel: 

•  "What  is  the  advantage  of  the  Jew?  Or  what  is  the  value  of  circumcision?  Much 
in  every  way"  (Romans  3:1). 

•  "Do  we  not  overthrow  the  Law  by  this  notion  of  faith?  By  no  means.  On  the 
contrary,  we  uphold  the  Law"  (Romans  3:31). 


1   Brad  Young,  "E.P.  Sanders  on  Paul  and  Judaism,"  Ch.  5  of  Paul  the  Jewish  Theologian,  (Link  added 
2/19/02),  <http://www.gospelresearch.org/PaulChap5.htm>  (Accessed  June  15,  2002). 
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•  "What  shall  we  say?  That  the  Law  is  sin?  By  no  means"  (Romans  7:7). 

•  "Thus  the  Law  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  is  holy  and  just  and  good" 
(Romans  7:12). 

•  "To  the  Israelites  belong  the  sonship,  the  glory,  the  covenants,  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  the  Temple,  and  the  promises.  To  them  belong  the  patriarchs  and  of  their 
race,  according  to  the  flesh,  is  the  Christ"  (Romans  9:4). 

•  "Has  God  rejected  his  people?  By  no  means"  (Romans  11:1). 

•  "All  Israel  will  be  saved"  (Romans  1 1 :26). 

•  "Is  the  Law  then  opposed  to  the  promises  of  God.  Certainly  not!"  (Galatians 
3:21). 

In  a  compelling  section  at  the  beginning  of  his  work  Reinventing  Paul,  John  G. 
Gager  lays  out  the  preceding  lists  of  "pro-Israel"  and  "anti-Israel"  statements  within 
Paul's  letter  to  the  Romans.  This  list  exhibits  ample  evidence  for  a  necessary  component 
of  any  serious  effort  to  study  Paul's  theology-  the  matter  of  his  inconsistency.  Gager 
organizes  many  of  the  historical  attempts  to  make  sense  of  the  inconsistency  of  Paul's 
statements  into  four  competing  possibilities:  "psychology,  resignation,  radical 
elimination,  and  subordination." 

The  first  of  these  problematic  stances  is  that  of  "psychology."  In  this  theory,  we 
find  a  Paul  who  was  "simply  unwilling  to  face  the  radical  consequences  of  his  own 
thinking,  namely,  that  the  law  really  was  obsolete,  that  circumcision  really  was  of  no 
value,  and  that  being  a  Jew  no  longer  counted  for  anything."    This  perspective  can  be 
seen  in  the  following  statement  by  Heikki  Raisanen  regarding  Paul's  conflicting 
statements:  "They  are  pointers  to  his  cognitive  dissonance  with  his  own  Pharisaic 


Gager,  Reinventing  Paul,  7. 
18  Ibid,  7. 
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background  and  are  evidence  of  a  mechanism  of  secondary  rationalization." I9  For 
Raisanen,  then,  Paul  has  broken  with  the  law,  but  his  "Psychological  conditioning"  will 
not  allow  him  to  admit  the  break. 

The  second  possibility,  that  of  "resignation,"  is  the  perspective  that  interpreters 
simply  need  to  recognize  that  there  are  inconsistencies  in  Paul's  letters  that  cannot  be 
explained  away.  To  these  interpreters,  "Paul's  thinking  is  so  muddled  that  it  yields  no 
useful  guidelines."'    This  method  leaves  no  room  for  ambiguities  or  difficulty,  which  I 
believe  is  the  nature  of  biblical  interpretation.  By  contrast,  Augustine  said  it  best  in  his 
work  On  Christian  Teaching,  when  he  wrote,  "Those  who  fail  to  discover  what  they  are 
looking  for  suffer  from  hunger,  whereas  those  who  do  not  look,  because  they  have  it  in 
front  of  them,  often  die  of  boredom. . .  It  is  a  wonderful  and  beneficial  thing  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  organized  the  holy  scripture  [sic]  so  as  to  satisfy  hunger  by  means  of  its  plainer 
passages  and  remove  boredom  by  means  of  its  obscurer  ones.""   It  is  my  belief  that 
scholars  who  subscribe  to  resignation  choose  to  ignore  the  "obscurer"  passages,  such  as 
those  found  in  Romans  9-11. 

The  third  mode  for  "resolving"  Paul's  inconsistent  statements  is  that  of  "radical 
elimination."  It  is  a  method  through  which  the  reader  severs  inconsistent  statements  from 
Paul  and  attributes  them  to  later  insertions  by  redactors  (i.e.  post-Pauline  editors).  J.C. 
O'Neill  has  been  associated  with  this  method,  especially  in  his  interpretation  of  Romans. 

The  fourth  interpretive  method  for  dealing  with  inconsistencies  is  simple:  the 
positive  statements  about  Jews  and  Israel  are  subordinated  in  favor  of  the  "anti-Israel" 


19  Martin,  43. 
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sentiment.  These  "subordinationist""*'  scholars  and  readers  place  statements  such  as  those 
found  in  Gal.  3:10  and  3:11  in  an  uneven  balance  over  statements  such  as  Rom.  3:1  and 
3:31.  In  dialogue  with  this  method,  a  New  View  theory  holds  that  Paul  wrote  Romans 
with  the  specific  goal  of  refuting  misconceptions  from  his  statements  about  the  law  and 
Israel.  This  theory  will  be  touched  upon  in  Chapter  4. 

The  reason  that  I  explain  these  different  modes  of  dealing  with  Paul's  inconsistent 
statements  is  directly  connected  to  my  interpretation  of  Romans  9-1 1,  in  general,  and  my 
thesis,  in  particular,  since  they  all  have  the  same  impact:  the  subordination  and  rejection 
of  the  "anti-Israel"  statements  over  the  "pro"  statements  in  Paul's  writings.  The  striking 
truth  that  each  of  these  methods  points  toward  "supersessionism"  of  Christianity  over 
Judaism  shows  the  need  for  critical  scholarship.  In  light  of  this  realization,  the  new 
perspective  warrants  a  far  closer  look. 


1.5    Issue  of  Paul  and  Judaism:  Do  modern  Jews  want  Paul  "back"? 

Paul  has  been  at  the  center  of  Jewish-Christian  antagonism  for  thousands  of  years. 

Jewish  believers  have  regarded  him  as  a  "heretic,"  a  "self-hating  Jew,"  and  a  "master 

manipulator."  As  Pamela  Eisenbaunf   describes  well: 

Jews  have  often  used  Paul  as  their  primary  target  in  anti-Christian  polemics, 
claiming  that  while  Jesus  was  a  good  Jew  who  never  meant  to  found  a  new  religion, 
Paul  manipulated  Jesus's  message  for  his  own  gain  and  glory.  Paul  deceived 
Gentiles  who  did  not  know  any  better  and  undertook  to  start  a  new  religion  that  was 

20  Gager,  Reinventing  Paul,  8. 

21  Augustine,  On  Christian  Teaching,  p.  33. 
Gager.  Reinventing  Paid,  9. 

Pamela  Eisenbaum,  "Is  Paul  the  Father  of  Misogyny  and  Anti-Semitism?",  November  1999 
<http://christianiry.aboutxorn;Yeligion/christianity/gi/dynamic/offsite.htm?site=http://vv%vw.crosscurrents.or 
g/eisenbaum.htm>  (accessed  April  30.  2001). 
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antithetical  to  Judaism  (as  well  as  Jesus).  This  view  of  Paul  holds  him  single- 
handedly  responsible  for  two  thousand  years  of  anti-Semitism  and  Christian 

24 

brutalitv  toward  Jews." 


In  an  article  by  Martha  Sawyer  Allen,  a  Jewish  staff  writer  with  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune,     we  are  given  a  glimpse  of  the  cognitive  dissonance  between  modern 
Jewish  and  Christian  scholars.  Sawyer  was  traveling  as  a  reporter  in  and  around  early 
church  sites  in  Greece  and  Turkey  with  Daniel  Boyarin  (Jewish),  Mark  Nanos  (Jewish), 
Jim  Aageson  (Christian)  and  other  Pauline  scholars  at  the  turn  of  the  21st  century. 
Aageson's  comment  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  portrays  the  post- World  War  II 
emphasis  in  biblical  scholarship  to  understand  Paul  in  his  Jewish  context  saying,  "Well, 
we  all  know  Paul  was  a  Jew."  Nanos,  who  has  written  about  Paul's  letters  (see 
bibliography),  responds  to  Aageson  saying,  "It  wasn't  a  Jewish  problem.  It  was  a  Gentile 
problem."  As  the  article  proceeds,  we  are  given  an  insight  into  the  lasting  tension  of 
Paul's  statements  for/ against  Jews;  as  Nanos  conveys,  "what  has  not  changed  [in  modern 
scholarship]  is  that  at  some  point  Paul  is  always  saying  that  freedom  in  Christ  means 
freedom  from  the  Torah." 

Do  Jewish  believers  really  want  this  Apostle  "returned"  to  his  Jewish  context?  As 
a  Christian  writer,  I  cannot  answer  that  question  for  my  Jewish  brothers  and  sisters.  I  can 
only  say  that  my  goal  is  to  reinterpret  Paul's  words  in  their  original  setting  in  light  of 
their  original  audience.  Therefore,  even  though  I  believe  that  this  research  can  lead  to 


Note  that  Eisenbaum  is  essentially  describing  the  view  of  Hyam  Maccobv,  The  Mythmaker:  Paul  and  the 
Invention  of  Christianity  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1986). 

Martha  Sawyer  Allen,  "Paul's  Gentile  problem  is  still  'problem'  for  Jews,"  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune, 
Oct.  23,  1999,  <http://www.startribune.com/stories/61 4/286 16.html>  (Accessed  June  2002),  p.  1. 
26  Ibid,  p.  4. 
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mutual  respect  and  affirmation  between  modern  Jews  and  Christians,  I  do  not  write  with 
a  pretense  that  we  can  erase  the  atrocities  that  have  been  done  through  misreadings  of 
Paul's  letters. 

In  light  of  this  reality,  I  am  faced  with  another  critical  question.  For  thousands  of 
years,  Paul's  letters  have  been  blamed  as  the  impetus  behind  heinous  biases  and  events 

9  7 

such  as  anti-Semitism.  anti-Judaism    ,  the  Holocaust,  heterosexism/homophobia,  and 
patriarchal  ism.  Within  these  areas,  Paul's  words  have  had  a  negative  impact  on  Jews  and 
Christians  for  centuries.  Any  Christian  who  wishes  to  proceed,  as  I  do,  to  the  next  step  of 
Pauline  research  needs  to  ask  him  or  herself,  "Do  I  want  Paul  legitimized,  affirmed,  and 
validated?''  It  is  a  question  with  which  I  continue  to  wrestle.  My  only  answer  evolves 
from  my  desire  to  rediscover  Paul's  original  meanings,  which  requires  me  to  look  past 
the  negative  impacts  of  his  words  throughout  the  generations.  And,  it  is  with  these 
cultural,  political,  and  personal  weights  that  I  proceed  in  determining  Paul's  original 
intent. 


27  •     r-i 

'  Anti-Semitism  and  Anti-Judaism  refer  to  ethnic  and  religious  factors,  respectively. 
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CHAPTER  2 
THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  AUDIENCE  OF  ROMANS: 

2.1  Background  and  Historical  scholarship  surrounding  the  Audience. 

Who  were  among  the  believers  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Paul's  letter?  Joseph 
Fitzmyer  writes,  'That  there  were  Jews  in  Rome  prior  to  Paul's  writing  of  his  letter  is 
thus  certain.  That  there  were  also  Jewish  Christians  there  is  gathered  from  the  way  Paul 
writes  in  Romans."  Then,  he  challenges  us  with  the  question,  "But  was  the  Roman 
Christian  Community  solely  of  Jewish  background,  made  up  of  Jewish  Christians 
alone?"28 

Generally  speaking,  there  have  been  two  traditional  schools  of  thought  about  the 
composition  of  the  audience  of  the  letter  to  the  Romans.  The  first,  including  J.C.  O'Neill, 
W.  Manson,  Baur  and  others  believe  that  the  makeup  of  the  community  was  "mostly,  if 
not  entirely  composed  of  Jewish  Christians."  Other  scholars,  including  Joseph  Fitzmyer 
and  Peter  Stuhlmacher,  believe  that  the  community  to  whom  Paul  was  writing  was 
"mixed"  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  (i.e.  observant  Christians  and  Gentile  believers).  There  are 
numerous  passages  that  are  cited  from  this  perspective,  including  Rom.  1:16  and  2:9,  as 
well  as  the  issue  of  the  "strong"  and  the  "weak"  in  the  community  (cf.  Rom.  14-15) 


Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  SJ,  The  Anchor  Bible  Vol.  33  Romans:  A  New  Translation  with  Introduction  and 
Commentary.  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1993),  32. 

9  Note-  Fitzmyer  concludes  that  the  label  of  "weak"  in  Ch.'s  14-15  should  be  ascribed  to  observant 
Christians  (p.  33).  The  presence  of  the  weak  and  the  strong  groups  signals  some  type  of  opposing  factions, 
however  I  find  more  than  a  small  amount  of  reason  to  explore  the  idea  of  an  intra-Gentile  argument.  For 
example,  one  possible  explanation  would  be  that  some  of  the  Gentile  Jews  incorporated  some  of  the  dietary 
restrictions  as  a  result  of  their  connection  to  the  Jewish  teachings  prior  to  their  belief  in  Jesus  as  Christ. 
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However,  Fitzmyer  admits,  "...even  a  predominantly  Gentile  Christian 
community  was  certainly  familiar  with  the  LXX    as  well  as  with  other  Jewish  tenets  and 
practices:  the  Decalogue,  Jewish  prayers  used  in  synagogues,  messianic  expectations, 
dietary  regulations,  and  details  of  the  Mosaic  law  affecting  daily  life."  These  Gentiles  are 
sometimes  known  as  "Godfearers."  It  is  the  presence  of  these  Gentiles  in  the  community 
of  believers  that  causes  me  to  consider  two  subgroups  of  Gentile  believers:  1)  Gentiles 
who  became  Jews  (and  followed  the  Jewish  practices  of  law.  dietary  regulations,  etc.); 
and,  2:  Gentiles  who  became  Jews  who  believed  Jesus  was  the  Christ  (evangelized  by 
Observant  Christians). 

In  addition  to  these  two  schools,  a  third  theory  has  been  developing  over  the  past 
2-3  decades  of  Pauline  scholarship.  Proponents  of  the  "New  View"  on  Paul,  which  will 
be  discussed  at  length  in  chapter  4.  are  developing  an  expanded  understanding  of  the 
Apostle  and  his  writings.  These  scholars,  including  Krister  Stendahl.  Lloyd  Gaston, 
Stanley  Stowers,  J.C.  Beker,  and  John  Gager,  view  the  audience  as  primarily  or  purely 
Gentile  in  composition.  This  change  from  previous  hermeneutical  understandings  allows 
readers  to  view  Paul's  statements  as  directed  specifically  to  a  Gentile  audience. 

There  is  a  historical  component  to  understanding  the  audience  at  the  time  of 
Paul's  letter.  During  the  years  prior  to  Paul's  writing,  there  had  been  a  dramatic  shakeup 
within  the  Jewish  community  in  Rome.  Emperor  Claudius  had  passed  an  edict  to  expel  all 
Jews  from  Rome  due  to  a  dispute  surrounding  the  "Chrestus."     The  edict,  passed  in  49 
CE,  would  probably  have  led  to  the  expulsion  of  both  Jews  and  Observant  Believers 


10 

Note-  Fitzmyer  s  shorthand  of  LXX  refers  to  the  Septuagint.  the  authoritative  Greek  translation  of  the 
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(since  Observant  believers  would  also  be  considered  "Jews"-by  others  and  by 
themselves).  If  this  were  the  case,  then  there  likely  would  have  been  Gentile  believers 
who  remained  in  Rome  after  49  CE.  As  some  scholars  contend,  these  Gentiles  would 
have  been  the  ones  in  authority  during  the  5-7  years  of  Jewish  exile. 

In  light  of  this  knowledge,  we  need  to  consider  the  changing  power  dynamics  of 
Jews,  Observant  Jews,  and  Gentile  believers  in  the  Roman  community  at  the  time  of 
Paul's  letter  (ca.  56-58  CE).  It  is  my  belief  that  Observant  believers  were  likely  the 
leaders  in  the  early  Roman  church,  and  that  their  expulsion  would  have  created  a 
leadership  "gap"  in  the  Church. 

Acknowledging  that  this  is  conjecture  on  my  part,  it  is  possible  that  Gentile 
believers  may  have  filled  the  leadership  roles  left  open  by  the  Observant  Jews 
(supporting  my  perspective  of  a  majority  or  wholly  Gentile  makeup)/   It  is  also  possible 
that  the  Observant  Christians  formed  their  own  church/group  upon  their  return  to  Rome 
after  Emperor  Claudius'  death  in  54CE  (which  would  support  a  Gentile  audience  for  the 
letter). 

Further,  it  is  possible  that  the  Observant  Jews  and  Jews  opted  not  to  return  to 
Rome  after  Claudius'  death.  The  latter  two  possibilities  are  unlikely,  since  a  relatively 
short  time  of  exile  (approx.  5-7  years)  is  not  prohibitive  for  returning  home.  Rome  was 
the  center  of  the  world  in  the  first  century,  which  would  be  a  strong  cause  to  return  home. 


O.T.  used  in  early  Christianity. 

Jl  See  Seutonius,  Claudii  Vita  (meaning,  "Life  of  Claudius"),  25  A. 

~  Note-This  is  similar  to  James  Dunn's  assertion,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  a  traditional  interpretation 
and  "conjecture".  Cf.  Stowers,  p.  23.  In  spite  of  both  of  these  pejorative  labels,  I  find  this  theoiy  of  a  power 
transfer  in  the  community  of  believers  in  Rome  from  Observant  Christians  to  Gentile  believers  to  be 
plausible  (although  not  instrumental  to  this  thesis). 
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Also,  the  presence  of  synagogues  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Paul's  epistle  indicates  that 
some  Jews  must  have  been  living  in  Rome.33 

In  addition  to  historical  factors,  the  most  compelling  evidence  for  Gentile  readers 
is  Paul's  repeated  reference  to  the  audience  as  "Gentiles"  (cf.  Rom.  1:5,  1:13;  11:13;  and 
15:15-18,  27).  For  me,  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  there  were  Gentiles  in  the  audience, 
but  how  many.  In  this  aspect,  I  agree  with  Stowers'  assertion  that  "the  whole  letter,  even 
9-11,  directs  itself  toward  gentile  readers...  [and]  the  audience  constructed  by  the  text 
itself  is  gentile."34 


2.2  An  Exegetical  Review  of  the  Audience  of  Romans  In  Light  of  Romans  2:17-29, 
"You  who  call  yourself  a  Jew". 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  evidence  to  support  the  idea  of  a  majority  or  wholly 
Gentile  audience  comes  through  my  exegetical  review  of  "the  Jew"  in  Romans  2:1 7-29. 
Through  my  research,  even  this  can  (and  should)  be  understood  as  referring  to  a  Gentile 
within  the  community  of  believers  in  Rome.  My  exegetical  discussion  is  novel  within 
Pauline  studies,  and  I  present  it  here  as  a  means  to  strengthen  the  inquiry  into  a  majority 
or  purely  Gentile  audience. 

There  has  long  been  discussion  about  the  passage  2:17-29  with  regard  to  its 
revelation  of  Pauline  theology,  the  supposed  negativity  Paul  felt  toward  the  law  and 
circumcision,  and  the  intended  audience  of  the  epistle.  Modern  scholars  argue  with  great 
conviction  that  this  passage  displays  Paul's  distaste  for  Jewish  adherence  to  the  law  and 


J  See  earlier  discussion  from  J.  Fitzmver. 
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his  people's  supposed  hypocrisy.  Then,  as  if  this  charge  is  not  weighty  enough  against 
the  fellow  Jews  of  Paul* s  day,  scholars  in  the  20    century  have  also  attached  to  Paul  the 
concept  of  a  "Christian"  rejection-replacement  over  Judaism  based  upon  a  narrow 
interpretation  of  these  verses. 

Turning  to  the  text,  the  first  verse  in  this  passage  is  central  to  understanding  the 
audience.  Traditional  perspectives  and  "New  View"  theologians  each  contend  that  the 
"Jew"  in  v.  17  is  a  traditional  Jew.     The  impact  of  the  sentence  can  be  seen  through  its 
various  interpretations.  The  original  Greek  text,  "EL  bz  oi)  lovbaloc,  £7iovo|adCr]  kcci 
znavanavr]  v6\jlcp  koli  Kauxacrai  ev  0£W,"  translates:  But  if  you  are  called  a  Jew  and 
rely  upon  [the]  law  and  boast  in  God    .  Within  this  sentence,  the  word  inovo\id(l,r]  is 

translated  "call,  name"37.  It  is  a  2"  person,  middle  with  reflexive  sense,  and  its  traditional 
interpretation  is  understandable.  However,  I  question  the  perceived  connotation  of  "call" 
in  this  context.  The  Sacra  Pagina  commentary  and  the  Harper  Collins  NRSV  translate  v. 
17  as,  "But  if  you  call  yourself  a  Jew". 

Interestingly,  in  his  commentary,  Fitzmyer  translates  the  verse  in  a  broader  (more 
abstract?)  mode,  "But  suppose  you  call  yourself  a  Jew"    .  Might  this  be  a  new 
identification;  one  that  the  figure  has  begun  to  call  himself  in  the  community?  Perhaps  it 


j4  Stovvers,  Rereading,  287 

However,  these  two  perspectives  have  different  theories  about  the  composition  of  the  community-see 
discussion  later  in  paper. 

Kurt  Aland,  et.  al.,  Novum  Testamentum  Graece  (27th  ed.).  (Stuttgart :  Deutsche  Bibelgesellschaft, 
1993),  412. 

Walter  Bauer.  A  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  and  Other  Early  Christian  Literature. 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1979),  p.  305. 

Fitzmyer,  Commentary,  p.  3 1 5. 
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could  be  a  name  recently  given  to  him  by  others  in  the  community?  Could,  in  fact,  this 
person  actually  be  a  first-generation  Jew? 

Verses  19-20  appear  to  show  Paul's  Pharisaic  influence  in  his  description  of  the 
role  of  a  Jewish  person.  Paul  is  "perhaps  reflecting  the  Pharisaic  conviction  about  the  law 
as  guiding  human  beings  along  the  way  of  life  by  its  halakhah.'"'    This  interpretation  of 
the  role  of  Jews  seems  to  be  an  acceptable,  albeit  limiting  and  understandably  negative, 
attempt  to  sum  up  an  entire  group's  "role." 

In  the  next  set  of  verses,  I  am  both  shocked  and  horrified  by  Paul's  statements, 
especially  if  I  hold  to  the  traditional  notion  of  Paul's  "opponent"  as  a  Jew.  In  verse  22b, 
Paul  seemingly  rails  against  the  "Jew"  (who  may  be  either  hypothetical  or  typical  of 
some  in  that  area)  saying,  "You  that  abhor  idols,  do  you  rob  temples?"  How  could  Paul 
make  such  an  appalling  charge  against  another  Jew?  This  charge  goes  far  beyond  Paul's 
other  accusations  in  this  passage,  namely  stealing,  adultery,  and  even  breaking  the  law. 
No  Jewish  person  in  biblical  history  has  been  described  as  committing  such  a  heinous  act. 
To  do  so  would  utterly  remove  them  from  the  community.  I  find  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Paul  is  making  such  an  accusation  here  against  one  of  his  Jewish  brothers. 

But  what  if  the  "Jew"  was  a  Gentile  Jew;  a  recent  convert  to  Judaism?  Such  a 
person  could  be  a  Jew  who  either  did  or  did  not  accept  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  Might  the 
determination  of  this  person,  as  a  new  convert,  inspire  a  unique  degree  of  zealousness? 
Paul  himself,  after  accepting  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  began  a  very  zealous  career.  Might  the 
"Jew"  in  v.  17  be  someone  who  has  equal  conviction-  albeit  alternative  to  Paul's  own? 


39  Ibid.,  p.  317. 
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Might  there  have  been  people  such  as  these  in  a  community  that  Paul  had  not  visited  or 
founded? 

The  person  with  whom  Paul  is  dialoguing  in  this  passage  may  be  either 
attempting  to  join  the  sect  of ''Christian"  Gentile  believers,  in  which  case  he  would  likely 
attempt  to  bring  his  Jewish  practice  with  him;  or  the  person  may  be  a  Gentile  convert  to 
Judaism  who  is  simply  criticizing  his  Gentile  "brothers"  for  not  believing  as  he  does-  that 
Gentiles  must  be  saved  through  the  law. 


2.2.1  Dialogue  With  "New  View"  Interpretation  of  Romans  2:17-29. 

As  I  read  John  Gager's  impressions  about  Paul's  debate  with  a  'Jewish  Teacher ' 
in  Rom.  2:17-4:25,41  I  felt  a  sense  of  uneasiness  with  some  of  his  assumptions.  He  writes 
from  a  standpoint  that  the  entire  letter  to  the  Romans  was  written  for  a  Gentile  audience 
(which  I  concur),  except  for  this  brief  section.  Gager,  with  Stowers,  asserts  that  2:17-29  is 
a  diatribe  with  a  fictitious  Jewish  opponent.  Gager's  assumption  here  is  that  "Paul  turns 
his  attention  to  a  Jewish  presence  in  the  crowd."4   Similarly,  Stowers  describes  the 
section  as  part  of  a  diatribe  between  Paul  and  "one  of  his  competitors  in  the  crowd,  a  Jew 
who  has  committed  himself  to  teach  the  gentiles  about  the  Mosaic  law."43 

My  question  is  this:  Why,  if  the  letter  was  written  to  a  Gentile  audience,  in  the 
center  of  the  Gentile  world,  by  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  would  the  audience  change  for 


On  this  note,  remember  the  historical  basis  for  such  a  dispute-that  of  Emperor  Claudius  expelling  Jews 
from  Rome  for  a  dispute  about  "the  Crestus"-  As  such,  might  this  dialoguer  be  a  Gentile-Jewish  convert 
who  was  expelled  (or  allowed  to  stay)  who  is  now  seeking  to  "teach"  his  fellow  Gentiles  what  he  believes 
to  be  correct  practice?  Such  a  person  could  easily  be  considered  a  competitor  to  Paul. 

41  Gager,  Reinventing  Paul,  pp.  114-121. 

42  Ibid,  114. 
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such  a  small  section  of  this  letter  to  a  group  of  Jewish  hearers?  Ironically,  it  is  my 
agreement  with  the  New  View  idea  of  a  Gentile  audience  that  prevents  me  from  viewing 
this  "competitor  in  the  crowd"  as  Jewish  believer-  at  least  not  an  ethnically  Jewish,  law- 
following,  non-believing  Jew  (See  glossary). 


2.2.2  A  New  Proposal  for  Interpreting  Rom.  2:17-29. 

Hence,  I  propose  a  new  way  of  interpreting  this  passage.  In  this  dialogue  with  the 
text,  I  find  that  the  actual  person  with  whom  Paul  is  arguing  is  not  a  "hypothetical  Jew," 
but  rather  a  Gentile  who  has  converted  to  Judaism  and  believes  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  He 
is  a  Gentile,  law-following,  non-believer  or  believer.  In  the  diatribe  with  the  Gentile 
character,  he  must  deal  with  the  historical  fact  that  his  Gentile  heritage  carries  enormous 
accusations  throughout  Jewish  Scripture.  Paul's  angry  statements  about  the  Gentile  Jew's 
deplorable  actions  such  as  "robbing  temples"  can  be  understood  in  this  vein.  Paul  is 
holding  the  person  accountable  by  skillfully  blaming  him  for  the  actions  of  his  ancestors. 

Related  to  these  accusations  may  be  a  level  of  concern  about  how  a  Gentile  (even 
a  Gentile  Jew)  could  ever  consider  himself  (or  herself)  to  be  saved  through  a  law  that  he 
or  she,  by  historical  association  through  Gentile  ancestry,  had  opposed  and  tried  to 
destroy  on  occasions  as  stained  with  blasphemy  as  the  Babylonian  captivity  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  in  587  BCE. 

I  believe  that  Paul,  as  the  "Apostle  to  the  Gentiles"  would  see  no  need  to  talk  to 
an  imaginary  "traditional"  Jew.  He  would,  however,  see  much  reason  to  dialogue  with  a 


43  Stowers,  Rereading  Romans,  142 


law-following  Gentile  believer  because  such  a  person  would  be  an  enormous 
contradiction  to  Paul's  gospel  that:  A)  the  Gentiles  have  been  called  "'apart  from  the  law*' 
(Rom.  3:21)  and  "outside  the  law";  and  B)  It  is  now  the  Gentiles  who  will  call  the  Jews  to 
repentance  through  their  faithfulness. 

To  state  this  concept  more  clearly,  the  "competitor"  in  2:17-29  is  not  a  person 
from  a  traditional  Jewish  perspective  (as  traditional  Pauline  scholars  believe),  nor  entirely 
from  within  the  Jesus  movement  (as  Stowers  and  Gager  have  argued),  but  rather  from 
among  the  Gentile  Jewish  converts  in  Rome.  Specifically,  I  propose  that  the  competitor  is 
a  Gentile  person  who  has  taken  on  the  Jewish  adherence  to  the  law  (as  well  as  the 
practice  of  circumcision)  as  part  of  his  commitment  to  the  gospel  and  the  law. 

If  we  consider  this  possibility,  then  it  would  fill  an  important  hole  in  both  the 
traditional  and  "New  View"  perspectives.  Instead  of  the  opponents  being  a  traveling 
group  (i.e.  disconnected  from  the  community)  of  so-called  Judaizers  (as  is  the  case  in 
"Galatians"),  this  group  may  actually  be  Gentile  converts  to  Judaism;  and,  as  such,  they 
would  have  been  the  highest  diversion  from  Paul's  gospel.  This  was  a  contest  that  Paul 
would  not  want  to  lose,  and  it  would  explain  his  attempts  to  force  the  Gentile-Jew  to 
abandon  "calling"  himself  a  Jew. 
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CHAPTER  3 
EXEGETICAL  EXPLORATION  OF  KEY  SECTIONS  OF  ROMANS  9-11 

3.1  Introduction: 

These  three  chapters  of  Romans  have  become  increasingly  central  to  Pauline 
scholarship  since  the  foundational  address  of  Krister  Stendahl  at  the  American 
Psychological  Association  in  1961. 44  As  a  result  of  StendahPs  work,  this  section  has 
taken  central  stage  over  the  past  two  decades  of  Pauline  studies,  as  they  shed  a  great  deal 
of  light  upon  Paul's  view  of  the  status  of  the  Jews  and  the  law  after  the  advent  of  Christ. 
Similarly,  within  the  "New  Perspective,"  no  section  is  considered  to  be  more  central  in 
determining  and  understanding  Paul's  theological  statements  about  Israel  and  the  law  to  a 
Gentile  (or  predominantly  Gentile)  audience. 

Historically,  there  have  been  several  attempts  to  reduce  the  amount  of  "authentic" 
material  in  Chapters  9-11.  For  example,  in  Marcion's  first  canonical  collection  of  New 
Testament  texts  (later  declared  to  be  heretical),  he  retained  only  10:1-4  and  1 1 :33-34.45 
Later  theologians  have  declared  that  this  section  articulates  one  of  three  possible 
theological  emphases.  The  biblical  scholar  George  B.  Caird  notes  that  Augustine, 
Aquinas  and  Calvin  interpret  9-1 1  from  the  perspective  of  double  predestination,  while 
the  great  early  Christian  commentators  Origen,  John  Chrysostom,  and  Arminius  view  it 
as  saying  that  humanity's  destiny  depends  upon  its  response  to  God's  grace,  and,  lastly, 


Reprinted  in  Krister  Stendahl,  Paul  Among  Jews  and  Gentiles  and  Other  Essays  (Philadelphia:  Fortress 
Press,  1976),  78-96. 

Fitzmyer,  Commentary,  p.  542. 
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"the  universalists''  have  seen  it  as  a  proof  for  universal  salvation.  In  his  work,  Caird 
argues  that  Paul  is  actually  holding  all  three  ideas  in  "tension". 

As  I  begin  this  exegesis,  I  am  faced  with  questions  of  authenticity  and  with 
discerning  the  theological  intent  of  this  section.  The  first  question  is  the  easier  to  answer. 
While  I  believe  that  the  original  letter  existed  in  multiple  forms  for  a  variety  of 
audiences,4   I  agree  with  most  modern  scholars  who  hold  that  the  entire  letter  is 
authentic.  As  far  as  the  intent  of  the  passage  is  concerned,  I  find  that  none  of  the  early 
theologies  adequately  describes  the  theological  emphasis  intended  by  the  author.  As  I 
will  explain  during  the  remaining  chapters  of  this  thesis,  each  fails  because  they  do  not 
consider  the  immense  impact  of  interpreting  the  letter  through  the  hermeneutics  of  the 
author's  self-proclaimed  mission  as  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  his  wide  use  of 
contemporary  Greek  rhetoric  throughout  the  letter,  and  the  cultural  and  theological 
identity  of  the  original  audience. 


3.2  Exegesis  of  Romans  9-11. 

The  epistle  to  the  Romans  is  one  of  undisputed  letters  of  Paul,  along  with  1&2 
Corinthians,  Galatians,  Philippians,  Philemon,  and  1  Thessalonians.  Romans  was  likely 
written  while  Paul  was  imprisoned.  The  place  of  his  confinement  has  been  debated,  with 
Ephesus  as  the  central  locus  for  many  years.  Since  Paul  does  not  mention  his  location,  we 


Helmut  Koester,  History  and  Literature  of  Early  Christianity,  p.  52,  and  class  notes  from  The  Apostle 
Paul,  taken  at  Harvard  Divinity  School,  M.  Bonz  and  H.  Koester,  April  2002.  This  section  of  his  work 
explains  Koester's  belief  that  the  original  letter  ended  with  Ch.15,  while  Ch.  16  was  a  latter  augmentation 
from  a  separate  (but  genuine)  letter,  which  was  likely  sent  to  Ephesus. 
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are  left  with  little  proof.  Modern  scholars,  however,  place  him  at  Caesarea,  due  to  the 
pragmatic  issue  of  distance  between  each  place  and  Rome. 

Aside  from  the  place  of  writing,  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  letter  is  likely  the  latest 
Pauline  letter  in  the  New  Testament  (assuming  Philippians  was  written  earlier   ),  dated 
approx.  56-58  CE.  The  dating  places  the  epistle  near  the  end  of  the  Apostle's  life,  and  it 
is  likely  that  Paul  was  arrested  during  his  trip  to  Jerusalem  to  deliver  the  collection  from 
the  Gentile  believers.  This  collection,  mentioned  in  multiple  letters,  appears  in  Rom. 
15:25-29,  as  his  ''mission  to  the  saints  (in  Jerusalem). "' 

Paul  begins  this  section  with  a  discussion  of  his  "kinsmen".  He  describes  himself 
as  having  "unceasing  pain"(d6iaAa7iTOc;  66uvr))  in  his  heart.  Paul  states  the  reason  for 

his  pain,  albeit  in  loose  terms,  that  he  wishes  he  could  be  "accursed  and  cut  off  from 
Christ  for  the  sake  of  [his]  own  people."  This  passage  has  often  been  taken  to  refer  to  the 
idea  that  Paul's  non-believing  fellow  Jews  were  "accursed  and  cut  off."  What  is  meant 
when  Paul  describes  "the  sake"?  Is  this  simply  sympathy  (as  opposed  to  anathema)  for 
those  who  do  not  share  his  viewpoint? 

In  the  declaration  in  Rom.  9:4,  "They  are  Israelites,"  Paul  is  describing  the  Jews 
as  "Israelites"  in  the  present  tense  rather  than  as  a  former  group.4  In  this  very  important 
section  of  the  letter,  Paul  connects  the  Israelites  with  a  list  of  six  "historic,  God-given 


47  HarperCollins  Study  Bible,  p.  21 15. 

The  same  section  of  the  letter  mentions  Paul's  intent  to  travel  to  Spain  and  then  to  Rome,  where  he 
would  meet  this  community,  which  he  had  not  founded  and  had  not  previously  visited.  It  is  likely  that  Paul 
never  visited  Rome,  in  spite  of  the  account  in  Luke-Acts  (Acts  28:1 1-30);  and  there  is  no  definitive 
evidence  of  the  time  or  place  where  the  Apostle  was  killed. 

See  exegetical  discussion  in  this  paper  on  9:6-13,  which  addresses  the  misleading  application  of  the  term 
'True  Israel"  to  Christians  (in  many  modern  denominations). 
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prerogatives,"50  which  includes  their  "sonship,"  "the  glory,"  the  "covenants,"  the  "giving 
of  the  law,"  the  "cult,"  the  "promises"  and  "the  patriarchs."  Paul  adds  one  final  attribute 
to  Israel,  saying  that  "from  them"  comes  the  Messiah. 

Traditionally,  this  section  has  been  interpreted  as  a  negative  statement  toward 
Israel.  Brendan  Byrne,  for  example,  interprets  this  passage  as  Paul's  "attribution"  of  the 
historic  privileges  (formerly  for  Jews)  to  the  "mixed  community"  of  Observant  Christians 
and  Gentile  believers.51  The  notion  of  a  transfer,  however,  cannot  be  maintained  when 
these  verses  are  viewed  within  the  section  as  a  whole.  For  in  the  next  verses,  Paul 
chooses  to  describe  what  belongs  (present  tense)  to  the  Jews:  "They  are  the  Israelites,  and 
to  them  belong  the  adoption. . .  Amen." 

Can  modern  readers  consider  these  verses  to  be  anything  other  than  Paul's 
longing  for  his  non-believing  brethren  to  believe  as  he  (and  his  gentile  audience  in 
Romans)  likely  believes?  Is  this  simply  the  exaggerated  pious  sentiment  of  an  ardent 
believer  in  Christ? 

Paul  ends  the  fifth  verse  with  "Amen."  There  appears  to  be  a  pattern  in  Paul's 
use  of  "Amen"  that  needs  to  be  touched  upon  briefly  in  this  exegesis.  In  9:5,  Paul  is 
praising  God,  saying,  "God  blessed  forever."  This  is  likewise  the  intent  behind  the  other 
four  times  in  which  Paul  uses  "Amen"  in  Romans-  always  to  praise  God.  It  is  interesting 
to  follow  the  path  of  "Aniens,"  and  the  context  in  which  Paul  wrote  each  one  to  the 
Gentile  audience. 


50  Fitzmyer,  545 

'  Brendan  Byrne,  S.J.,  Sacra  Pagina  Series  Vol.  6  :  Romans  (Collegeville:  Liturgical  Press,  1996),  285. 

52  Paul  also  uses  "Amen"  in  Rom.  1:25,  9:5,  11:3.6,  15:33,  and  16:27. 
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The  first  use  of  the  word  "Amen,"  in  1:25,  is  used  to  show  reverence  to  God  as 
the  "creator"  that  deserves  to  be  "worshipped  and  served"  in  contrast  to  humanity's 
historical  worship  of  the  creature,  or  the  creation,  itself.  The  second  usage  is  in  our 
passage.  The  third  is  1 1:36,  which  will  come  very  near  to  the  end  of  this  exegesis,  and  is 
used  again  in  reverence  of  God"s  "unsearchable"  and  "inscrutable"  ways.  The  fourth 
appears  nearly  four  chapters  later  in  15:33,  and  it  follows  a  request  by  Paul  for  prayers 
from  the  readers  of  the  letter  as  he  readies  for  his  return  to  Jerusalem.  The  form  of  this 
"Amen"  is  surely  used  as  a  blessing,  following  the  words  "The  God  of  peace  be  with  you 
all." 

The  fifth  and  final  usage  comes  as  the  bookend  of  the  canonical  version  of  the 
letter  to  the  Romans  (16:25-27),  and  blesses  "the  one"  (God)  who  is  blessed  through 
Jesus  Christ  forever/    This  final  example  has  a  noteworthy  placement  at  the  end  of  a  long 
sentence  in  which  Paul  explains  the  "revelation  of  the  mystery  that  was  kept  secret  for 
long  ages  but  is  now  disclosed..."  This  revelation,  which  was  "made  known  to  all  the 
Gentiles,"  is  the  cause  for  Paul's  praise  of  God  in  this  passage,  and  it  is  the  link  that  binds 
the  other  four  uses. 

It  is  through  viewing  the  use  of  the  word  "Amen"  that  I  find  an  interesting 
hermeneutical  thread  in  Romans  9-11: 

♦    Paul  believes  that  there  has  been  a  pre-existent  plan  (since  the  beginning)  to 

allow  for  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  (or  some  of  the  Gentiles). 


J  Note,  however,  my  earlier  comment  that  Koester  asserts  this  final  chapter  to  be  an  augment  meant  for  a 
different  community. 
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♦  This  plan  had  formerly  been  secret,  but  it  is  now  being  revealed  through  the 
Christ  event. 

♦  Although  humanity  cannot  fully  understand  God's  workings,  it  is  clear  to 
Paul  that  the  Gentiles  have  been  brought  into  the  covenant. 

♦  Paul,  as  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  is  carrying  this  reasoning  to  the  Gentiles. 


As  we  turn  to  vv.  6-13,  Paul  is  tangentially  confronting  one  of  the  primary 
questions  of  the  early  communities.  As  Paul  had  just  described  in  the  letter,  the  Jews  are 
the  originator  of  the  Messiah.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  all  Jews  do  not  accept  Jesus  as  the 
Christ?  This  section  of  the  passage  is  primarily  apologetic  in  tone,  with  Paul  defending 
God  from  accusations  that  were  likely  being  raised  in  his  churches  that  the  "word  of 
God"  (i.e.  God's  promises  to  the  people)  had  failed. 

As  scholars  have  described,  since  most  Jews  did  not  accept  the  gospel  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  then  God's  claims  (from  the  Old  Testament)  appear  to  be  untrue.     Paul 
illustrates  his  point  in  vv.  7-13  through  the  story  of  Isaac  and  Esau.  In  only  six  verses, 
Paul  briefly  touches  upon  the  dense  theological  terms  of  "true  Israel,"'    "children  of  the 
flesh""  and  "children  born  of  the  promise,"  "father  Isaac,"  "before  they  were  born," 
"God's  purpose,"  "election,"  "deeds,"  and  "call,"  many  of  which  reappear  elsewhere  in 
9-11. 


Fitzmyer,  Commentary,  559. 

The  term  "true  Israel"  has  been  misappropriated  by  various  sects  of  Christians  since  the  days  of 
Augustine.  There  is  no  evidence  in  this  passage  to  defend  the  traditional  view  that  Paul  believed  in  another 
sect  (such  as  Sanders'  "third  race";  see  Paul,  the  Law,  and  the  Jewish  People,  pi 71-1 78)  as  the  bearers  of 
this  title. 
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Although  I  cannot  exegete  each  of  these  themes  properly  within  the  limits  of  this 
paper,  it  is  appropriate  to  mention  three  factors.  The  first  is  Paul's  high  reliance  on  verses 
from  the  Old  Testament  within  Rom.  9:6-13  to  answer  accusations  that  God's  claims  had 
somehow  failed.  The  use  of  O.T.  passages  to  explain  situations  is  not  unusual  in  the 
tradition  of  Israel,  and  it  would  have  been  commonplace  for  Jewish  leaders,  like  Paul,  to 
speak  from  the  tradition. 

At  this  point,  I  will  briefly  describe  a  pertinent  contribution  to  understanding  Paul 
from  the  N.T.  scholar  E.P.  Sanders.56  Sanders  describes  his  belief  in  Paul's  "reverse 
order"  of  using  "the  answer'  (i.e.  the  advent  and  death  of  Christ)  to  deduce  "the 
problem"(i.e.  that  the  Law  cannot  be  God's  intended  means  of  salvation-/or  Jews  or 
Gentiles).  Sanders  explains,  "Since  Paul  retained  his  native  conviction  that  God  gave  the 
law,  but  had  also  come  to  the  conviction  that  Christ  saves  and  that  therefore  the  law  does 
not,  he  naturally  had  to  give  some  account  of  God's  purpose  in  giving  the  law  and  of  the 

S7 

law's  function  in  God's  overall  plan."    In  this  theory,  God  gave  the  law  but  had  an 

CO 

"overall  plan"  to  save  all  people  through  Christ. 

The  second  important  factor  in  this  passage  comes  through  acknowledging  that 
Paul  is  making  these  statements  for  a  specific  reason.  If,  as  I  assume,  there  were  Gentile 
complaints  regarding  the  low  level  of  Jewish  acceptance  of  the  gospel,  then  Paul  found 
himself  in  new  territory.  His  response,  therefore,  was  understandably  polemic  and  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  a  reasoned  theological  treatise. 


6  E.P.  Sanders  is  responsible  for  numerous  books  on  1st  century  Judaism  (see  bibliography  for  list). 
,?  Sanders.  Paul,  the  Law,  and  the  Jewish  People,  143. 
I  don't  agree  entirely  with  Sanders.  In  light  of  my  belief  that  the  audience  was  (majority  or  wholly) 


Gentile,  it  is  more  likely  that  this  refers  only  to  Gentiles. 
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The  third  connection  relates  to  the  way  in  which  God  is  described  as  choosing 
Isaac  over  Esau  "before  they  were  born. "  This  imager}7  points  toward  a  belief  in  a  pre- 
exist'ent plan  by  God'.  It  is  this  emphasis  that  I  believe  lies  behind  Paul's  statements  in 
Romans  9-11.  For  ease,  I  will  call  this  Paul's  "reasoned  response,"  similar  to  Sanders' 
theory  mentioned  earlier. 

In  the  next  section,  10:1-4,  we  find  one  of  the  key  verses  for  understanding  Paul's 
meaning  of  law  and  Israel.  Paul  writes,  "Tor  Christ  is  the  end/goal  of  the  law  so  that  there 
may  be  righteousness  for  everyone  who  believes."  This  verse  is  the  most  frequently  used 
statement  of  Paul  to  support  the  traditional  rejection-replacement  view.  However,  it  is 
also  the  most  misunderstood  statement  of  the  Apostle,  and  a  careful  of  its  contextual 
meaning  washes  away  the  possibility  of  a  rejection-replacement  in  Paul's  theology. 

The  original  Greek  in  10:4  can  be  translated:  ''End/goal  for  of  law  Christ  [is] 
[resulting]  in  righteousness  to  everyone  believing."60  The  meaning  of  the  N.T.  use  of 
telos  (tMos)  has  evolved  through  many  interpretations.  The  word  is  used  13  times  in  the 

letters  of  Paul,  with  varying  translations.61  In  Romans  10:4  alone,  there  are  three  schools 
of  thought:  Cranfield  and  some  scholars  translate  it  to  be  "goal,"  while  E.E.  Schneider 
and  others  translate  it  as  "termination  and  goal,"  and  still  others  use  "termination." 
Robert  Badenas,  who  wrote  extensively  about  the  use  of  telos  in  Romans  10:4,     argues 


'9  I  find  that  the  notion  of  a  "pre-existent  plan"  is  a  recurring  theme  within  chapters  9-11. 
l0  Robert  K  Brown  (Ed.),  et.  Al,  The  New  Greek-English  interlinear  New  Testament :  a  new  interlinear 
translation  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  United  Bible  Societies'  third,  corrected  edition  with  the  New 
Revised  Standard  Version.  (Wheaton:  Tyndale  House  Publishers  Inc.,  2000),  558-559. 
61  Considered  to  refer  to  "eschatological  end",  "final  destiny",  and  "teleological  meaning"  (see  Martin,  131) 
See  Robert  Badenas,  Christ  the  End  of  the  Law:  Romans  10:4  in  Pauline  Perspective. 
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for  the  use  of  "goal"    which  is  my  preference.  The  translation  of  "goaf  changes  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence.  If  Christ  is  the  "goaf  of  the  law,  then  there  is  reason  to 
contemplate  meanings  other  then  finality. 

From  this  exegetical  research,  I  am  guided  to  believe  that  the  audience  of  Romans 
was  mainly  (or  purely)  Gentile  in  its  composition.  In  this  context,  one  finds  no 
contradiction  in  Paul's  statements  about  the  law.  The  law  can  be  followed  by  Jews  who 
did  not  accept  Jesus  as  Christ,  but  all  those  who  have  come  into  the  covenant  through 
Christ  (through  God's  pre-existent  plan)  have  no  need  for  the  law.  Thus,  Christ  is  the  end 
of  the  Law  (i.e.  the  need  for  adherence  to  Mosaic  law)  for  Gentile-believers  alone, ,64 

The  NRSV  translation  of  verse  4b  appears  to  be  a  contradiction  to  my  claim  in  the 
statement,  "so  that  there  may  be  righteousness  for  everyone  who  believes."  However,  this 
verse  actually  supports  the  theory.  Paul  is  not  saying  that  Jews  must  believe  (in  Christ), 
but  rather  that  all  can  be  saved  since  now  Gentiles  have  a  means  of  salvation  through 
Christ. 

Most  modern  scholars  believe  that  Paul's  theological  statements  were  affected  by 
his  belief  that  the  end-time  was  imminent.  It  is  through  this  lens  that  many  of  Paul's 
statements  make  sense  to  modern  readers.  When  applied  to  10:4,  we  can  almost  hear  the 
difference  between  Paul's  perceptions  of  non-believing  Jews  and  believing  Gentiles.65  As 


63  Brice  L.  Martin,  Christ  and  the  Law  in  Paul.  (Leiden,  Netherlands:  E.J.  Brill,  1989),  131. 

64  For  those  who  argue  that  this  statement  is  directed  toward  Jews  (i.e.-  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law/or 
Jews),  1  ask  to  whom  "Jews"  refers?  Are  they  for  all  Jews,  or  only  the  Pharisaic  Jews?  The  group  of  the 
Pharisees  may  be  the  only  group  that  Paul  knows  well  enough  to  "testify"'  about  as  having  "zeal".  (Rom 
.10:2).  It  is  so  easy  to  place  the  meaning  of  Jews  as  "all  Jews",  but  the  text  doesn't  support  that  notion.  It  is 
more  likely  that  Paul  is  referring  to  Jewish  and  Gentile  believers  who,  like  Paul,  accept  salvation  for 
themselves  through  faith  in  Christ  without  the  law. 

See  ICor.  7:17-20  to  see  Paul's  concept  of  people  remaining  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  called 
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Pamela  Eisenbaum  notes,  "[Paul]  does  not  condemn  Jews  for  circumcision;  he  condemns 
Jews  who  want  to  condemn  Gentiles  for  their  uncircumcision."'66 

Interestingly,  Paul's  use  of  Isaiah  in  10:20-21  displays  the  perspective  of  Jews  as 
a  "disobedient  and  contrary  people/'  The  problem  of  interpreting  this  statement  as  a 
"Christian"  (i.e.  "rejectionist")  claim  is  that  Jews  before  (and  during)  Paul's  time  felt  the 
very  same  way  about  their  fellow  Jews.  It  was  a  Jewish  admonishment  other  Jews,  with 
the  intent  of  inspiring  others  to  live  by  the  covenant.  Calls  for  increasing  the  faith  of 
one's  people  should  not  be  assumed  to  have  a  necessary7  conclusion  of  replacement  or 
rejection.  In  this  regard,  I  concur  with  Stowers'  sentiment,  "[It]  is  not  that...  Paul...  is 
unfair  to  Judaism. .  Jewish  writings  are  mined  for  choice  passages  that  fit  pre-conceived 
Christian  molds...  standards  are  held  out  for  Judaism  that  Christianity  itself  could  never 
be  expected  to  attain." 

The  next  passage  of  interest  relates  to  the  theme  of  Paul's  desire  to  save  others 
through  jealousy.  In  1 1:14-24,  Paul  repeatedly  compares  "they"  (i.e.  Jews)  and  "you"  (i.e. 
Gentile  believers),  with  many  positive  statements  for  the  Jews:  v.  15  "their  acceptance 
be... life  from  the  dead";  v.  16  "first  fruits"  and  "holy"  and  "root";  v.  17  "rich  root";  v.  18 
"it  is  not  you  that  support  the  root,  but  the  root  that  supports  you";  v.20  "So  do  not 
become  proud,  but  stand  in  awe";  v.  20b  "They  (i.e.  the  Jews)  were  broken  off  because  of 
their  unbelief,  but  you  (i.e.  Gentiles;  or  new  branches)  stand  only  through  faith."68;  v. 
21  "the  natural  branches";  and  v.  23  "(Gentiles)  grafted  in." 


>6  Eisenbaum,  Is  Paul  the  Father...,  9. 


67  Stowers,  Rereading,  29. 

Here,  Paul  stresses  "only"  with  respect  to  the  Gentiles'  inclusion  into  the  covenant  through  faith  alone. 
This  has  a  very  different  meaning  than  Luther's  use  of  "by  faith  alone".  Indeed,  it  may  be  more  appropriate 
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This  list,  which  complements  the  chart  from  Gager  under  the  section  on  Pauline 
inconsistency,  is  intensified  when  we  understand  the  negative  statements  directed  against 
Gentile  believers  in  1 1 :22-24.  In  these  three  verses,  Paul  is  warning  the  Gentiles  of  the 
provisional  nature  of  their  inclusion.  They  are  the  "wild  olive  tree"  who  "contrary  to 
nature*1  have  received  "God's  kindness*';  but  who  could  be  "cut  off  if  they  do  not 
continue  in  God's  kindness.  Paul's  message  to  the  Gentile  believers  is  that  they  must  not 
boast,  because  they  can  be  removed  just  as  surely  as  they  were  added.  This  provisional 
"doctrine"  of  salvation  shows  a  Pauline  emphasis  upon  the  belief  that  all  in  the  "True 
Israel"  are  saved  by  grace,  and  that  "gift"  can  be  taken  away  from  "every  human  being 
that  does  evil"  (Rom.  1:18-2:1 6). 

There  is  a  deep  eschatological  tone  within  Paul's  letters  that  is  vital  in 
understanding  Paul's  theological  statements  about  the  law  and  salvation.  He  makes 
numerous  references  throughout  his  letters  that  the  end-time  is  imminent.  As  such,  Paul's 
theology  of  salvation  was  likely  affected.  How  many  Jews  would  be  saved?  How  many 
Gentiles?  Rom.  1 1 :26,  "All  Israel  will  be  saved"  is  an  interesting  statement,  to  which  I 
will  now  turn. 

Paul's  proclamation  that  "All  Israel  will  be  saved",  although  seeming  universal, 
actually  may  not  be  a  statement  of  salvation  for  all  Jews.  At  the  beginning  of  chapter  9 
(vv.1-18),  Paul  makes  it  clear  that  "not  all  Israelites  truly  belong  to  Israel,  and  not  all  of 
Abraham's  descendants  are  his  true  descendants;  but  'it  is  through  Isaac  that  descendants 


to  consider  Paul's  statement  as  a  warning  that  the  Gentiles  not  become  overly  boastful  (as  in  the  last  part  of 
v.  20,  "So  do  not  become  proud,  but  stand  in  awe"). 
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shall  be  named  for  you.""  This  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  children  of  the  promise 
are  counted  as  descendants. 

Thus,  Paul  appears  to  view  a  "true  Israel/  true  descendants"  model,  which 
includes  "the  children  of  the  promise,"  which  can  be  taken  to  describe  faithful  Jews  and 
faithful  "Christians."  This  again  speaks  to  E.P.  Sanders*  idea  of  a  "third  race,"  discussed 
earlier.  This  echoes  the  scholarship  surrounding  Jewish  culture  in  interpreting  10:20-21 
earlier  in  this  paper.  Paul's  theological  statements  are  cutting  some  people  out  of  the 
circle  of  salvation. 

An  exegetical  problem  occurs  when  viewing  this  section  through  the  lens  of  its 
historical  interpretation.  It  is  not  that  scholars  have  ignored  this  passage  but  rather  that 
they  have  falsely  identified  the  "true  Israel"  (true  descendants)  to  be  Gentile  believers 
alone,  and  the  false  Israel  (false  descendants)  to  be  "the  Jews."  By  viewing  the  section  in 
its  entirety,  Paul  did  not  view  all  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  being  saved,  but  he  certainly  saw 
some  (from  each  group)  as  saved  (i.e.  the  faithful  Jews  and  Gentiles);  and  that  he  saw  the 
extension  of  the  promised  inheritance  (i.e.  Abraham's  descendants-  See  Rom.  4:16) 
toward  the  Gentiles  as  occurring  through  the  grace  of  believing  in  Christ's  faithfulness. 
Therefore,  Gentiles  do  not  have  to  follow  the  "other"  legitimate  mode  (the  law)  in  order 
to  receive  the  full  inheritance  of  Abraham's  true  descendants. 

Indeed,  Paul  emphasizes  that  if  a  Gentile  chooses  to  follow  the  law,  then  he  must 
follow  all  of  it:  "Once  again  I  testify  to  every  man  who  lets  himself  be  circumcised  that 
he  is  obliged  to  obey  the  entire  law"  (Gal.  5:2-3).  Ironically,  this  notion  was  a  common 
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Pharisaic/Jewish  requirement  for  Gentiles  who  converted  to  Judaism.     Is  Paul  offering  a 
choice  to  Gentiles  that  they  can  become  Jews  (and  live  by  the  law)  or  they  can  choose 
salvation  through  faith  through  Christ's  faithfulness;  but  they  couldn't  do  both? 

Exegetically,  we  are  left  with  an  enormous  set  of  clarifiers  in  1 1 :25-29.  This 
section,  which  comes  at  the  end  of  Romans  9-11,  also  reveals  Paul's  critical  disclaimer  to 
his  audience: 

"So  that  you  may  not  claim  to  be  wiser  than  you  are,  brothers  and  sisters,  I  want 
you  to  understand  this  mystery:  a  hardening  has  come  upon  part  of  Israel,  until  the 
full  number  of  the  Gentiles  has  come  in.  And  so  all  Israel  will  be  saved...  for  the 
gifts  and  the  calling  of  God  are  irrevocable." 
For  Paul,  therefore,  there  has  been  a  "hardening"  upon  "part"  of  Israel  (i.e.  the  Jews  who 
disagreed  with  Paul's  "gospel"  that  the  pre-existent  plan  of  God  to  save  the  Gentiles  was 

71 

through  Christ  "apart  from  the  law"    ).  Also,  Paul  describes  how  the  "full  number  of  the 

7? 

Gentiles"    have  been  given  this  time  to  "come  in."  However,  all  Israel  will  be  saved, 
since  the  calling  of  God  is  irrevocable. 


'9  As  E.P.  Sanders  convincing  argues,  the  Jews  (and  Gentile  converts  to  Judaism)  did  not  have  to  follow  all 
of  the  law  perfectly,  but  rather  follow  it  as  well  as  possible-through  faith-acknowledging  that  they  will  still 
make  mistakes.  This  important  facet  frees  us  from  interpreting  the  law  in  Gal.  5:2-3  as  a  legalistic  set  of 
requirements.  Rather,  Paul  is  telling  the  Gentile  audience  that  if  they  choose  circumcision,  then  they  must 
follow  the  law  and  they  lose  the  "grace"  of  Gentile  inclusion  through  Christ-which  is  the  meaning  of 
"God's  righteousness"  in  Paul's  letter  to  the  Romans. 

I  can  also  see  how  Paul  may  have  felt  that  observant  believers  (i.e.  Jews  who  accepted  Jesus  as  the 
Christ)  could  keep  some  of  the  law  even  after  accepting  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  Perhaps  the  discussion  about 
the  "weak"  in  Romans  pertains  to  the  observant  Jews  who  only  ate  vegetables  as  part  of  the  purity  laws. 
This  was  understandable  for  Paul,  and  he  told  the  Roman  Gentile  believers  (i.e.  the  "strong")  not  to  force 
the  observant  believers  to  do  something  that  goes  against  their  beliefs. 
71  Rom.  3:21 

"  The  statement,  "until  the  full  number  of  the  Gentiles  has  come  in",  gives  the  modern  reader  no  reason  to 
assume  that  all  Gentiles  will  be  saved.  Rather,  the  "full  number"  was  likely  a  portion  of  the  Gentiles. 
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Finally,  it  is  important  to  acknowledge  and  remember  Paul's  use  of  the  word, 
"mystery"  as  the  capping  image  of  Rom.  9-11.  The  Apostle  speaks  of:  "the  depth  of  the 
riches  and  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God!  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments  and  how- 
inscrutable  are  his  ways!"  This  is  an  outstanding  disclaimer,  considering  the  gravity  of 
his  earlier  statements.  Can  the  Apostle  be  admitting  his  own  limits?  Must  even  Paul,  in 
the  final  analysis,  admit  that  he  does  not  have  all  of  the  answers?  If  this  is  the  case,  then 
can  we  interpret  1 1 :3 3-36  as  anything  else  than  a  warning  and  admonishment  against 
those  in  the  community  in  Rome  who  felt  that  they  had  all  of  the  answers? 

The  following  chapter  will  re-interpret  the  "mystery"  of  chapters  9-1 1  regarding 
Israel  and  the  Law  after  the  advent  of  Christ  using  insights  and  contributions  from  the 
New  Perspective  on  Paul,  and  its  growing  base  of  support  among  scholars  and  interested 
modern  readers  of  Paul. 
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CHAPTER  4 
INTERPRETING  ROMANS  9-11  THROUGH  THE  NEW  VIEW  OF  PAUL 

4.1  Key  moves  of  the  New  View  in  interpreting  Romans  9-11. 

As  discussed  earlier,  determining  the  original  audience  as  Gentile  (wholly  or 
majority)  is  a  critical  component  of  the  New  Perspective  on  Paul.  Within  this  perspective, 
there  is  an  assumption  that  the  audience  plays  a  key  role  in  Paul's  statements  about  the 
law  and  salvation.  As  Gager  comments,  "Certainly  the  audience  addressed  in  the  letters  is 

■71  .  .  . 

always  Gentile."    This  aspect  has  been  detailed  in  earlier  sections  of  this  thesis  and  will 
not  be  expanded  here. 

Moving  beyond  the  importance  of  the  audience,  the  New  View  places  a  high 
emphasis  upon  examining  the  rhetorical  tools  employed  by  Paul.  When  these  styles  are 
carefully  interpreted,  they  reveal  a  Paul  who  was  highly  influenced  by  Hellenistic 
(Greek)  rhetorical  styles  and  devices.  They  include  the  use  of  "speech  in  character" 
(Prosopopoiia),    dialogue  with  an  interlocutor,  and  use  of  the  "unreliable  author."  In 
each  of  these  circumstances,  many  traditional  readers  of  Paul  have  tended  to  downplay, 
forget,  or  utterly  ignore  their  use  in  Paul's  letters. 

The  most  pertinent  of  the  styles  for  re-examining  Romans  9-11  is  the  "unreliable 
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author."     This  technique  is  used  as  a  way  of  deliberately  misleading  the  readers  into 
believing  that  the  author  shares  their  feelings  about  an  issue,  only  revealing  his  true 
feelings  at  the  end.  Unlike  modern  use  of  such  things  as  sarcasm,  this  tool  becomes 


73  Gager,  51. 

74  See  Stowers,  Rereading,  16-21.  Also  Gager,  Reinventing,  71-73. 
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apparent  when  the  author  ultimately  refutes  this  belief  without  any  reservation. 
Sometimes,  there  can  be  pages  of  text  in  between  the  misleading  statements  and  the 
shockingly  truthful  comment  at  the  end.  However,  the  tool  becomes  muddied  when 
modern  readers  glance  at  specific  sections  without  viewing  the  section  as  a  whole. 

New  View  theologians  have  brought  this  insight  back  into  the  interpretation  of 
Paul's  letter  to  the  Romans,  as  well  as  numerous  other  rhetorical  techniques.  Within 
Romans  9-11,  scholars  such  as  John  Lodge,  Stowers  and  Gager  have  made  the  claim  that 
Paul  holds  back  his  assumption  that  "Israel's  stumble  is  not  so  as  to  fall"  (Lodge, 
Analysis,  165).  Therefore,  chapters  9-10  contain  misleading  statements  with  the  eventual 
turn  occurring  at  11:1,  "I  ask  then,  has  God  rejected  his  people?  By  no  means!" 

The  New  View  interprets  Rom.  9:33  and  10:4  (the  "stumbling  stone")  as  part  of 
God's  pre-existent  plan  to  save  the  Gentiles  through  making  the  Jews  temporarily 
stumble  so  as  to  allow  time  (through  God's  grace)  until  the  "full  number"  of  Gentiles  has 
"come  in."  The  use  of  the  term  "coming  in"  in  1 1 :25  (do~£A0r))  evokes  the  imagery  of 

the  Gentiles  entering  into  a  covenant  that  already  exists  and  continues  to  exist.  From  this 
perspective,  the  Gentiles  are  entering  into  the  covenant  (between  God  and  Israel)  through 
their  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  It  is  important  to  notice  how  the  term  daMOr]  appears 

only  at  the  very  end  of  9-1 1,  as  a  climatic  closure  to  Paul's  discussion  of  Jews,  Gentiles, 
and  the  Law. 

Another  contribution  of  the  New  Perspective  to  Pauline  studies  is  the  idea  that 
Paul  viewed  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  as  part  of  a  "pre-existent  plan"  (my  term)  by 


"  .  The  term  "unreliable  author"  was  originally  used  by  John  Lodge.  Wayne  Booth,  a  literary  critic,  has 
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God  that  was  recorded  and  testified  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  perspective  would 
explain  Paul's  wide  use  of  O.T.  passages  in  sections  of  the  letter. 

Within  the  context  of  this  theory,  Gager,  Stowers  and  Paul  Meyer  each  hold  that 
Paul's  use  of  "God's  righteousness"  (frixaLOcruvr]  8eou)  (cf.  Romans  3:5,  5:17,  and 
especially  3:21  and  10:3)  refers  to  the  pre-existent plan  of God  to  save  the  Gentiles.     The 
use  of  "God's  righteousness"  in  the  New  Perspective  needs  to  be  interpreted  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  audience  as  Gentiles — the  righteousness  of  God  to  the  Gentiles  is  the 
pre-existent  plan  to  bring  them  into  the  covenant  (through  iheix  faith  in  the  faith  and 
faithfulness  of  Christ). 

This  was  a  fundamental  part  of  Paul's  "gospel,"  and  therefore  Paul's  comments 
about  Israel's  "failure"  (Rom.  1 1:12)  are  not  due  to  the  people's  lack  of  accepting  Christ 
as  Israel 's  savior.  Rather,  as  Gager  describes,  "What  Israel  missed  was  understanding  the 
goal  of  the  Torah  as  it  relates  to  Gentiles."77  Stowers'  exegesis  of  10:4  supports  this  claim 
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adding,  "Christ  is  the  goal  of  the  law  with  respect  to  God's  plan  to  redeem  the  gentiles." 
As  Gaston  states,  "The  righteousness  of  God  for  Gentiles,  which  is  the  goal  of  Torah,  has 
now  been  manifested,  and  it  is  the  failure  of  Israel  to  acknowledge  this  which  is  what 
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Paul  holds  against  them." 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  the  New  View  is  the  division  of  the  law  into  two 
categories  for  Paul:  the  law  for  Jews/Israel  is  life,  and  the  law  for  Gentiles  is  death.  As 

also  coined  the  term  "deliberatively  deceptive  author". 

6  There  has  been  much  scholarship  related  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  however  it  will  not  be  a  major 
emphasis  in  this  thesis. 

77 

Gager,  Reinventing  Paul,  135. 

78  Stowers,  308. 

79  Gaston,  Torah,  142. 
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Gager  points  out,  phrases  such  as  '"those  under  the  law,'*  "works  of  the  law,"  and 

OA 

"through  the  law  comes  knowledge  of  sin"  point  exclusively  toward  Gentiles. 

Q  1 

Another  important  contribution  of  the  New  Perspective  is  the  refutation  of  early 
interpretations  in  which  Paul  preached  the  end  of  the  law  for  all  Jews.  New  View 
theologians  have  raised  awareness  of  the  belief  that  Paul  was  conscious  of  these 
misinterpretations  and  false  conclusions  by  his  readers,  and  that  he  alluded  to  the 
phenomenon  himself  in  his  own  letters  (e.g.  Rom.  7:7  and  Gal.  3:21). 

In  this  way,  New  View  theologians  argue  that  Romans  was  written  from  a 
completely  different  ontological  point  than  that  from  which  traditional  readers  have 
interpreted.  For  them,  Paul  repeatedly  argued  against  the  misunderstandings  of  his 
teachings.  As  Gager  notes: 

What  is  more,  I  believe  that  Paul  was  painfully  aware  of  this  accusation  against 
him  and  sought  to  refute  it  in  his  letter  to  the  Romans:  "Do  we  overthrow  the  law 
through  faith?  By  no  means!  On  the  contrary  we  uphold  the  law."  (3:31)  "Is  the 
law  sin?  By  no  means!"  (7:7)  "Has  God  rejected  his  people?  By  no  means!" 
(11:1).83 

Another  critical  aspect  of  this  perspective  is  the  notion  that  Paul  believed  that 
Jews  were  saved  without  accepting  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  This  idea  has  been  typically 
labeled  "two  ways"  or  "two  paths,"  with  several  degrees  of  separation  between  the  two 
paths.  Essentially,  the  perspective  is  that,  for  Paul,  the  Jews  are  saved  through  the  law, 


80  Gager,  119. 

!I  One  example  is  the  book  of  Acts,  written  circa  120CE.  See  Gager,  58. 

82  Gager,  103  and  105. 

83  Gaser,  58. 
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and  the  Gentiles  are  saved  through  Christ.  In  a  way,  much  of  the  details  that  I  have 
provided  thus  far  regarding  the  New  View  either  stem  from  or  point  toward  the  idea  of 
the  "two  paths."  Therefore,  I  will  close  this  section  with  a  discussion  of  Stanley  Stowers' 
superb  work  in  this  particular  area. 

Stowers,  whom  I  have  described  as  a  scholar  of  Pauline  rhetorical  techniques,  has 
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made  great  headway  in  understanding  the  impact  of  Paul's  "separate  but  interrelated'* 
statements  about  the  role/destiny  of  non-believing  Jews  vis-a-vis  Gentile  and  Jewish- 
believers. 

The  Jew  first  and  also  the  Greek'  is  not  merely  Paul's  way  of  saying  "humanity." 
Although  they  share  in  the  blessings  of  Abraham  brought  about  by  his  heir, 
Christ,  Paul  does  not  assimilate  the  two  [i.e.  Jewish  non-believer  and  Gentile 
believer]  into  a  single  scheme  of  sin,  salvation,  and  community... The  language  of 
3:30  and  4:1 1-12,  16  reveals  the  separate  but  related  ways  of  Jews  and  gentiles. 
Paul  assumes  that  Israel  continues  to  live  by  the  law. 

I  find  support  for  this  view  from  the  Apostle's  own  statements,  "God  will  justify 
the  circumcised  out  of  faith  (pistis/  tiLotic,)  and  the  uncircumcised  through  faith  (pistis)" 

(Rom.  3:30).  Can  we  interpret  this  statement  in  any  other  way  than  separate  but 
interrelated?  Gager  finds  an  exegetical  gem  in  3:30  in  the  concept  of  "two  paths," 
asserting,  "the  use  of  different  prepositions  (£k  and  bia)  with  pistis  points  to  different 

paths  for  Jews  and  Gentiles,  while  pistis  means  not  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  traditional  view- 
must  assume,  but  the  pistis  revealed  to  and  embodied  in  Abraham  (Rom.  4)."86 


Stowers,  Rereading,  205. 
Stowers,  205  (emphasis  mine). 
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Gager,  Reinventing  Paul,  121. 
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Therefore,  the  New  View  locates  "pistis"  in  the  person  of  Abraham  rather  than 
Jesus  (as  an  "umbrella"  for  all  humanity-  Jew  and  Greek).  As  such,  there  is  a  tension  in 
the  New  View  between  this  understanding  and  the  claim  that  it  is  faith  in  Christ's 
faithfulness  that  saves  Gentiles,  as  part  of  the  pre-existent  plan.  This  tension  is  resolved 
through  the  observation  that  there  is  a  connection  between  Christ  and  non-believing  Jews 
in  Paul's  writings.  That  is  to  say  that  while  there  is  no  explanatory  statement  related  to  all 
Jews  accepting  Christ  at  the  end-time,  there  is  a  Pauline  connection  between  righteous 
living  (law)  as  a  Jew.  As  Stowers  explains,  ""Righteous  life  in  the  law,  however,  also 
somehow  seems  to  proceed  out  of  Christ's  faithfulness.'"    The  particular  description 
reveals  the  separate  but  related  notion  that  makes  the  idea  of  "two  ways"  a  misnomer. 

Gager  adds  the  observation  that,  "Paul  never  speaks  of  Israel's  ultimate 
redemption  as  a  conversion  to  Christ."    This  staggering  and  often  ignored  hole  within 
Paul's  letters  begs  the  question  of  whether  Paul  could  have  assumed  that  all  Jews  needed 
to  believe  in  Christ  to  be  saved.  This  absence  from  Paul's  statements  lends  tremendous 
support  for  the  theories  of  the  New  Perspective. 

4.2  Dialogue  with  "New  View"  proponents,  with  suggestions  and  possibilities. 

A  major  point  of  difference  between  the  New  View  and  myself  comes  in  my 
perspective  that  Paul  viewed  only  a  portion  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  being  saved. 
Although  not  explicit,  most  New  View  scholars  leave  open  the  idea  that  all  people  will 
ultimately  be  saved  in  Paul's  theology.  In  my  research,  I  find  too  much  evidence  against 


87  Stowers,  205. 

88  Gager,  59. 
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that  posture.  For  example,  Paul's  references  to  a  "remnant"  (9:27)  of  Jews  and  the  "full 
number"  (11 :25)  of  Gentiles  coming  in  reveals  his  limited  view  of  who  will  be  saved.  J 
As  Paul  writes,  "So  too,  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  remnant  chosen  by  grace"  (Rom. 
1 1 :5).  As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  I  did  not  set  out  to  "create"  a  Paul  with  a  universalist 
theology  since  it  is  not  faithful  to  the  Apostle's  words.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  I 
believe  that  the  New  View  is  allowing  such  an  understanding  to  be  read  into  Paul's 
theology. 

E.P.  Sanders  broaches  this  discussion  through  describing  a  third  race  (as 
mentioned  briefly  earlier  in  this  paper).  In  my  understanding,  this  term  is  problematic 
since  it  maintains  a  "predestination"  perspective  that  a  third  "race"  will  be  saved.  While  I 
have  consistently  argued  in  favor  of  a  "pre-existent"  plan,  I  have  restricted  that  umbrella 
to  the  concept  of  Paul's  understanding  of  God's  plan  to  bring  the  Gentiles  into  the 
covenant  through  Christ.  Acknowledging  that  the  theology  of  predestination  is  too  large 
for  this  thesis  to  adequately  discuss,  I  simply  suggest  that  interpreters  beware  of  labels 
such  as  predestination,  which  interjects  modern  beliefs  into  the  text. 

I  also  argue  with  Gager's  assertion  that  all  of  the  opposing  views  are  purely 
"intra- Jesus  movement."  This  theory  claims  that  all  of  the  opposing  views  to  which  Paul 
is  replying  stem  from  within  the  community  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christ-believers.  This 
view  excludes  the  possibility  that  there  were  non-Christ-believing  Jews  who  had  their 
own  reasons  for  opposing  Christ  believers,  which  they  very  likely  did. 


The  obvious  conflict  in  his  statements,  that  "All  Israel  will  be  saved"  in  1 1 :26,  was  addressed  in  the 
exegetical  section  through  understanding  Paul's  belief  that  not  all  Israel  are  Abraham's  descendants. 
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To  this  point,  there  were  numerous  Jewish  sects  in  the  first  century,  each  with  a 
different  center  (or  centers),  including  the  temple,  the  law,  the  covenants,  the  election,  the 
oneness  of  God  and,  of  course,  accepting  Paul's  "gospel"  of  the  pre-existent  plan  of  God 
to  save  the  Gentiles  apart  from  the  law  through  faith  in  Christ.90 

It  makes  sense  to  me  that  non-believing  Jews  would  feel  that  the  group  of  Jewish 
and  Gentile  believers  was  a  threat  to  their  sect's  evangelization  methods.  In  fact,  Paul 
himself  had  a  history  of  elevating  one  sect  of  Judaism  over  and  against  another.  He 
admits  that  as  a  Pharisee,  he  actively  opposed  Jewish  Christ-believers  (cf.  Eph.  3:5-5). 
After  ultimately  accepting  Jesus  as  Christ,  might  Paul  have  refuted  other  groups  of  non- 
believing  Jews? 

In  this  regard,  while  I  am  aware  of  Sugirtharajah's  negative  terminology  of  the 
"Conquest  approach"  regarding  the  traditional  interpretation  of  Paul  as  "sent  to  conquer 
others  for  Christ,"  l  I  am  unable  to  shake  the  idea  that  Paul's  zealousness,  which  he 
believes  can  be  a  virtue  (see  Gal.  1 :  14,  4: 1 8,  and  2  Cor.  8:22),  has  not  been  turned  toward 
at  least  some  Jewish  sects  with  differing  centers.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
undermines  the  New  View.  Rather,  it  is  conjecture  on  my  part,  and  I  state  it  as  a  way  of 
viewing  Paul's  life  and  actions  holistically  rather  than  through  a  miniscule  lens. 

Finally,  while  I  essentially  agree  with  the  concept  of  "two  paths"  as  described  by 
Stowers,  I  believe  that  the  New  View  underemphasizes  the  importance  of  "eschatological 


10  In  James  Carroll's  work  Constantine's  Sword  (see  pp.  76-78),  he  draws  upon  pertinent  scholarship  about 
the  multiple  centers  for  first  century  Jewish  sects.  They  could  be  Jerusalem  or  Diaspora  Jews,  with  varying 
levels  of  affinity  for  (or  rebellion  against)  Hellenization.  They  could  have  various  centers,  as  described  in 
this  paper.  More  work  should  be  done  in  the  future  to  research  what/which  Jewish  centers  were  held  by  the 
Jews  in  Galatia,  Rome,  Corinth,  etc.  If  Paul  faced  any  opposition  outside  of  the  "family"  of  believers,  then 
the  complaints  would  stem  from  these  various  understandings  of  what  should  be  the  center. 
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urgency"'  in  understanding  the  two  paths.  Throughout  the  exegesis  section,  the  topic  of 
the  "end-time"  was  repeatedly  mentioned  as  a  factor  in  understanding  Paul's  statements. 
Although  Gager  does  classify  the  two  ways  as  "a  temporary,  provisional  stage  in  the 
story  of  salvation,*'92 1  do  not  find  any  sustained  discussion  about  the  intimation  of  the 
end-time. 

The  question  that  we  need  to  ask  ourselves  as  modern  readers  is  whether  or  not 
Paul  would  have  written  in  the  same  way  if  he  hadn't  believed  that  the  world  would  be 
ending  in  the  very  near  future.  Similarly,  how  might  Paul  have  written  differently  if  he 
knew  that  Christ-believers  would  disparately  outnumber  Jews  within  only  three  centuries 
after  his  death?  Was  his  eschatological  vision  ultimately  too  narrowing  in  his  distinct 
attempt  to  explain  the  "coming  in"  of  the  Gentiles? 


4.3  What  the  New  View  offers  for  the  future. 

I  wish  to  end  my  dialogue  with  the  New  Perspective  by  briefly  discussing  what 
the  New  View  has  to  offer  in  the  future,  both  for  Christianity  and  for  Judaism.  As  I 
alluded  to  in  the  previous  section,  future  research  upon  the  connection  between 
eschatology  and  the  "two  paths"  can  heighten  the  discussion  of  Paul's  theological 
statements  regarding  the  law  and  salvation.  New  View  and  traditional  interpreters  alike 
can  begin  to  discuss  questions  such  as,  "Does  Paul  believe  that  there  is  no  need  for 
Gentiles  to  follow  the  law  under  any  circumstances,  or  merely  no  need  now  since  the 
end-time  is  imminently  approaching?"  Also,  such  research  might  affect  our 


R.S.  Sugirtharajah,  Voices  from  the  Margins, 
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understanding  of  Paul's  rich  images  of  the  "natural"  (Jews)  and  those  "grafted  in" 
(Gentile  believers)  within  the  olive  tree  metaphor  of  1 1 :  14-24?  I  ask  these  questions  in 
advance  for  the  continuing  dialogue  of  interpreters. 

In  essence,  it  is  my  belief  that  future  studies  in  the  New  Perspective  will  have 
tremendous  implications  upon  Christian  evangelization,  as  well  as  in  pastoral  ministry 
and  in  reconsidering  the  appropriate  lectionary  use  of  Paul's  epistles  in  church  services. 
As  I  asked  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  paper,  "Did  Paul  believe  that  Jews  needed  to 
proclaim  Jesus  as  the  Christ  in  order  to  be  saved?  Did  the  law  end  after  Christ?  For  Jews? 
For  Gentiles?  For  all?  And,  how  is  the  audience  important  in  understanding  Paul's 
words?"  These  questions,  which  were  initially  posed  to  reinterpret  Paul  in  his  first 
century  context,  have  a  tremendous  impact  upon  the  21st  century  as  well. 

Specifically,  as  the  New  View  pushes  us  to  see  alternatives  to  Paul  as  the 
originator  of  anti-law  and  anti-Judaism  prejudices  within  the  Christian  tradition,  we  are 
guided  toward  questions  about  modern  Jewish-Christian  relations  and  Christian  attempts 
to  convert  Jewish  believers.  We  are  also  brought  to  a  higher  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  reinterpreting  our  lectionary  texts  when  we  read  problematic  verses  of  Scripture  during 
church  services.  How  often,  for  example,  have  we  heard  Scripture  lessons  that  negatively 
portray  Jewish  believers  without  simultaneously  reinterpreting  these  powerful  readings 
anew  in  community? 

The  insights  from  this  perspective  can  raise  our  awareness  of  the  tragic  prejudices 
and  events  that  have  occurred  through  our  community's  failure  to  comprehend  Paul  in  his 


92  Gager,  60. 
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original  context.  This  consciousness  may  ultimately  broaden  our  perspective  of  what 
salvation  could  mean  for  Jews  and  Christians  today  as  we  all  wait  in  this  period  before 
Paul's  "end-time." 

Finally,  we  need  to  look  at  the  importance  of  the  audience  then  and  now  if  we  are 
to  carve  a  new  beginning  from  this  New  Perspective.  These  are  challenges  that  are 
already  becoming  reality  in  some  churches,  and  I  look  forward  to  their  years  of  nuance, 
questioning,  and  expansion  in  the  Church. 


4.4  Conclusion. 

As  I  close,  I  must  ask  why  Paul  has  been  remembered  by  his  detractors  as  an 
"apostate,"93  an  "Apostle  of  the  Heretics,"94  and  the  "apostle  of  Satan"?  To  my  surprise,  I 
sympathize  with  these  charges.  In  the  final  analysis,  Paul  was  guilty  of  one  thing — he 
ignored  his  own  advice  and  took  up  the  task  of  trying  to  answer  "the  unsearchable"  in 
Romans  9-11.  This  "answer"  had  a  lasting  impact  upon  the  early  church  into  modern 
times;  and  ultimately,  we  need  to  admit  that  Paul's  excessive  statements  opened  his 
letters  to  misinterpretation. 

However,  perhaps  it  is  we  who  have  failed  to  properly  acknowledge  Paul's 
disclaimer  in  1 1 :33-36.  Indeed,  I  question  whether  it  is  true  that  Paul  made  sweeping 
conclusions,  asking/telling  us  to  agree  with  him?  Rather,  might  it  be  us,  in  our  search  for 
neat  and  complete  answers,  who  are  culpable  of  ascribing  "finality"  and  "conclusion" 
where  the  openness  of  "ruminating"  may  be  more  appropriate? 
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So.  what  are  we  to  do  about  this  inequity?  As  humans,  we  have  consistently  been 
guilty  of  trying  to  search  the  "unsearchable"  and  of  attempting  to  scrutinize  the 
"inscrutable."  Our  biblical  and  traditional  history  is  clear  on  this.  Moses  tried  to  find 
answers  when  he  answered  God's  call.  The  various  authors  and  redactors  of  the 
Pentateuch  wrote  answers  for  such  monumental  events  as  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
history  of  God's  presence  in  humanity,  and  how  to  act  in  this  life.  David,  along  with 
others,  wrote  Psalms  describing  their  answers  in  beautiful  poems  and  prose  about  God. 
Still  further,  we  find  that  the  evangelists  tried  to  answer  the  meaning  of  humanity's  role 
through  the  lens  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  their  soteriological  meanings.  And, 
indeed,  I  am  trying  to  find  answers  for  myself  through  writing  this  thesis. 

As  far  as  I  have  intimated  an  answer  through  this  paper,  it  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
three-fold  process  of  carefully  reviewing  and  re-interpreting  Paul  words  with  a  sensitivity 
to  the  Gentile  composition  of  his  audience;  through  re-examining  his  use  of  rhetorical 
style  and  techniques,  and  expanding  our  understanding  of  his  apparent  conflicting 
statements;  and,  most  importantly,  through  reinterpreting  the  passages  about  the  law 
afresh  in  modern  communities  of  lay  ordained,  and  scholarly  readers. 

Indeed,  I  see  it  as  a  responsibility  for  both  Jews  and  Christians  to  re-read  and  re- 
interpret Paul's  words  as  the  starting  point  for  a  meaningful  dialogue.  As  John  Morley 
wrote  precisely  100  years  ago,  "You  have  not  converted  a  man  because  you  have  silenced 
him."'  '  Therefore,  I  do  not  wish  for  the  "New  View"  theories  or  my  own  beliefs  to 

3  Term  from  Alan  Segal,  Paul  the  Convert.  The  Apostolate  and  Apostasy  of  Saul  the  Pharisee,  New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1990. 

94  Term  used  by  Tertullian. 

95  John  Morley  (1838  -  1923)  from  "On  Compromise,"  1874. 
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replace  the  traditional  views  as  the  new  "certain  knowledge"  about  Paul.  I  see  my 
research  and  contribution  as  only  one  step  in  a  continuous  line  of  thought  and  inquiry. 
Likewise,  I  invite  the  reader  of  this  paper  to  consider  what  can,  should,  and  ought  be  the 
next  step  in  the  community's  study  of  the  intent  and  impact  of  Paul  today  and  tomorrow. 
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